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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS for 
the POST of PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 
The commencing salary will be £600 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 100 copies of applications and testimonials must be received 
on or before June 7, 1920. 





D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
May 15, 1920. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of SECOND ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
Departments for the Training of Men Teachers for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. The commencing salary will be £250 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before Monday, June 14, 1920. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
May 15, 1920. 


BRIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal : W. MANSERGH VaRLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Honours Graduates in Arts 
(men or women) for the following Positions :-— 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH and HISTORY. 
LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES (principally French). 
The work will include the conduct of classes up to London B.A. 
standard. Commencing salary in each case £300. The institution 
of these two lectureships forms part of a scheme for developing 
Arts and Higher Commercial sides at the College. Forms of 
application, which must be returned not later than June 11, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
F. HERBERT TOYNE, 
Secretary. 





54, Old Steine, Brighton. 





GLOUCESTER.—CRYPT SCHOOL. 


ACANCY in September, for SCIENCE MASTER, capable 

of taking work up to Senior Locals standard. Present 

salary scale, £200—{£10—£300—{£20—£420. The school numbers 

250 boys, has two advanced courses, and is represented on H.M.C.— 
Apply HEADMASTER. 


STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BILSTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
EQUIRED in September :— 
(1) GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, fully trained. 
(2) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with good degree in Classics, 
willing to do part time secretarial work. 
Initial salary £190, allowance for experience. 
Apply HEApMISTRESS. 





Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of CATALOGUER 
A in the Library of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, at a salary of £250 per annum. 

For further particulars and application forms apply to the 
REGIsTRAR, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Applications should reach the undersigned not later than 


June 11, 1920. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Principal. 





May 14, 1920. 


DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of LECTURER 

in English Language and Literature in the Durham Colleges 

in the University of Durham. Candidates should be graduates 

in Honours ofa British University. Initial salary £250 per annum. 

Further particulars may be had from the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, 
University Offices, Durham. 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School. 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge University preferred. They 
must hold Government certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas, 
be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare Cam- 
bridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay 
Taels 287.50 per mensem without allowances, except participation 
in the Superannuation Fund and free Medical Attendance, under 
agreement for three years, with increase of pay if agreement is 
renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 3 equals {1. Ex- 
change is, however, subject to fluctuation and this rate should be 
considered abnormal. The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals {1 
First-class passage is provided and half pay during voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents : 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3. 








May, 1920. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for 
the following POSTS for the term commencing in September 





next : 
GEORGE Dixon SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
ASSISTANT MASTER (Principal Subject: FRENCH). 
ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Principal Subject: BOTANY). 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS with experience in organis- 
ing School Dinners. 

Forms of application and copies of present scale of salaries may 
be obtained from the undersigned. At present the following war 
bonus is paid: 

Men £74 to £78 per annum according to salary. 
Women {66 to £70 = = m 
Applications must be sent in not later than -June 3. 
P. D. INNEs, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street. 
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Appointments Vacant 


LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Headmaster—H. Parry Jones, M.A. (Oxon). 
EQUIRED for September, GRADUATE (experienced), with 
Honours in Physics and Mathematics. Salary, £180— 10 
240—£15— £450, together with special variation for High Honours. 
Previous experience considered in fixing initial salary. 
Apply T. GrirFitu, Clerk to the Governors, Llanrwst. 


TOTTENHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited by the Public Libraries Committee 
for the POST of a SENIOR ASSISTANT in their Public 
Libraries at a salary of £100 per annum, plus the benefits of War 
Bonus Awards adopted by the Council. The present War Bonus 
attaching to this appointment is {123 17s. 6d. 

Preference will be given to Ex-Service men possessing the 
necessary qualifications, and who have had practical library 
experience, including classification and cataloguing. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials 
(which will not be returned), must be sent to me not later than 
Noon on Monday, June 7, 1920. 

Envelopes to be endorsed “‘ Library Assistant ’’ in the top left- 


hand corner. 
REGINALD C. GRAVES, LL.B., 
Clerk and Solicitor of the Committee. 








May 21, 1920. 
Town Hall, 
Tottenham, N.15. 


EASTBOURNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
ANTED, permanent STAFF ASSISTANTS, as_ follows, 
commencing duties in September next, part-time services, 
salary according to scale :— 

A. ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS.—Well qualified in general 
Design and Drawing, with a specialized knowledge of Dress 
Design, Cutting, Making and Ornamentation. Millinery a 
recommendation. 

B. ASSISTANT ART TEACHER (either sex).—Highly 
qualified in Painting and Figure Composition, with a 
specialized knowledge of one or more forms of Process 
Reproduction. An additional Craft a recommendation. 
In the case of Male Teacher, rank of ‘‘ Deputy Head Master” 
may be offered with additional salary. 

Forms of application, particulars of appointments, and salary 
scales may be obtained from the undersigned, towhom applications 
should be sent not later than June 14, 1920. 

H. W. FOVARGUE, 
Town Clerk and Secretary. 





Education Department, 
Town Hali, Eastbourne. 





May 28, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the under- 
mentioned vacancies for the Term commencing September, 





1920. 
STOWMARKET COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MASTER (Graduate) to take Chemistry throughout 
the School and to assist in the teaching of arithmetic. 

LEISTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(Near Aldeburgh Seaside Resort.) 

ASSISTANT MASTER (Graduate) to teach Chemistry, Physics 
and Elementary Mathematics. 

Scale salary applicable to above appointments {190 to £350. 
Allowance made for previous experience up to ten years in fixing 
commencing salary. 

Apply not later than June 24, 1920, on Form 23, copy of which 
may be obtained from W. E. Warkins, Secretary, County Hall, 
Ipswich. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 


HE UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to appoint an 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION to be attached 

to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. Salary 
£250—£10—{£300. 

Further iculars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR to 

whom applications and testimonials should be sent before May 29. 


ALCESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), 
EQUIRED in September, JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS 
(non-resident). Must be good teacher of Elementary Mathe- 
matics, also Geography and Nature Study. Physical drill (Girls) 
a recommendation. Salary scale—graduate, {180- £350; non- 
graduate, £160—£320. Commencing salary according to experience. 
Apply HrEapMasTER, the Grammar School, Alcester. 


i GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY. 
HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER to take English 
and Voice Production at a commencing salary of not less than 
£250 per annum, together with board, residence and medical 
attendance during term time. In fixing the commencing salary 
previous experience and qualifications will be considered. The 
scale is at present under revision. 

Applications must be made on special forms, which will be 
supplied, together with further information regarding the terms 
of appointment, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and must reach the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL, County 
Hall, Cardiff, not later than June 10, 1920. 

May 20, 1920. 











RIPON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ANTED in September a FULLY QUALIFIED MISTRESS 
to teach English throughout the school and some Latin. 
Salary according to the West Riding scale.—Applications to be sent 
to the HEApMISTRESS on or before June 6. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
FORBES LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of Edinburgh 
invite APPLICATIONS for the vacant FORBES LECTURE- 
SHIP in Spanish Language and Literature. The Lecturer will 
be required to deliver Elementary Courses of Lectures for Students 
who have not passed the Entrance Examination, as well as Gradua- 
tion Courses qualifying for the Degrees of Master of Artsand Bachelor 
of Commerce. The Salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £450 per annum, and the appointment will 
be for a period of five years in the first instance, commencing 
October 1, 1920, or for such shorter period as the Court may deter- 
mine, witheligibility forre-appointment. Applicantsare required to 
send to the SECRETARY fourteen copies of their letter of application 
and fourteen copies of any testimonials they may wish to submit, 
not later than June 30, 1920. 





WILLIAM WILSON. 
Secretary to the University. 


CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 
: ha LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
for the POSITION of VICE-PRINCIPAL (Woman) for the 
above Residential Training College (180 men and 300 women). 
Particulars of conditions of appointment and of duties with 
forms of application, may be obtained from the undersigned. 
ke " salary is at the rate of £600 per annum, with house (including 
tates). 
Applications must be received not later than June 30. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 





Education Department, 
Leeds. 


DERBY MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
HE following ASSISTANT MASTERS and MISTRESSES 
(Graduates) are required :— 
CHEMISTRY MASTER. 
PHYSICS MASTER. 
HISTORY MASTER or MISTRESS. 
JUNIOR FORM MASTER or MISTRESS. 
Salary scale—Men, £240 to £450; Women, £210 to £380. 
Experience and qualifications taken into consideration in fixing 
commencing salary. 
Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials, 
to be sent to the undersigned by June 8, 1920. 
F. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary, 
Derby Education Committee. 
Education Office, 
Becket Street, Derby, 
May 22, 1920. 


MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HE GOVERNORS will award without Examination, but on 
evidence of earlier education and capacity, an ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP covering fees for two years, to a girl of about 
sixteen who intends to specialize in Classics, and has reached the 
standard of the First Examination (Matriculation, Senior Oxford, 
School Certificate, &c.). The School has an advanced Course im 
Classics. Applications should be made to the HEAp MISTRESS, 
the Manchester High School for Girls, Dover Street, Manchester, 
S.E. There is a Boarding House recognised by the Governors. 


CROYDON.—WHITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


HEMISTRY MASTER REQUIRED for September, Honours 
Degree preferred, Nature Study a recommendation. Can- 
didates should mention any school activities in which they could 
participate. Scale, £180 by £10 increments to £450 (under revision)s 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply H. S. Clayton, Headmaster. 
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Admission, 1s. 3d. with tax. 





May 28, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


N APPOINTMENT to the CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 
will shortly be made. Stipend 4800. Applications before 
June 10, to the REGisTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


HE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES will shortly 
proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the CHAIR OF 
WELSH LANGUAGE. 
The initial stipend of the Chair is {600 a year. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Principal of the College, whom 
applications should reach on or before June 18, 1920. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
May, 1920. Principal. 





HOP ASSISTANT requred for high-class new and secondhand 
Booksellers.—Apply by letter stating age, experience and 
salary required.— BaTsForp, 94, High Holborn, W.C.1. 





Art Exhibitions 








THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, 


14, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS & ETCHINGS, 
“FACTS and FANTASIES”’ by LOUIS WEIRTER. 
May—June, 1920. 











GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Paintings and Drawings by 
MARY MACLEOD, ALEXANDRE IACOVLEFF 


C. S. MEACHAM and T. P. and S. P WOOD, 
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Discriminate! 
Don't Study Price Only! 


A cheap price suit is one of the 
dearest things you can buy. 

A cheap price suit is invariably 
made of cheap materials, cheaply 
put together, and gives the 
wearer an unmistakable stamp 
of cheapness, from the beginning 
to the end. 


Look for Quality ! 
Look for Fair and 
Moderate Price! 


SEE NICOLL SUITS. 


NICOLL SUITS convey an 
assertion of quality, inseparable 
from good materials well put 
together. 

NICOLL SUITS, like all those 
of good quality, wear many 
years longer than the so-called 
“cheap ” suits, and carry their 
class distinction even to the 
_ last thread, thus proving them- 
selves cheaper than the “ cheap.” 


Iffustrated Catalogue and 
Patterns of Nicoll Cloths 
Free on request, 


H. J. NICOLL 
& CO., LTD., 

114-120 Regent St., W.1 & 

22, Cornhill, E.C. London. 


Manchester —- 10 Mosley Street 
Liverpool — 50, Bold Street’ 














Authors’ Agents, etc. 











THE INDEPENDENT. GALLERY 


7a, GRAFTON STREET, W 
Exhibition of Modern French Paintings & Drawings 














CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830—1903). 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of Paintings, Drawings and Etchings 
by the famous French Impressionist, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 








EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, BEECHEY, and other eminent masters. 

The Pembroke Gallery, 14, Clifford Street, London, W. Open 10 to 5 o’elock., 








GOUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
1, The Bulkeley Portraits, by Reynolds, Romney, Kneller, 
Beechey, etc. 
2, ‘‘ Spells of Russia,’’ by Nicholas Roerich. 
Wma. MarcHant & Co., 5, Regent Street. 
10 — 5.30. Sats., 10—1. 





For further Miscellaneous Advertisements, see page 719. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








CRITICISM, ree. AND PLACING 
NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, ‘POEMS, PLAYS & ESSAYS 


at moderate fees. 
SEND YOUR MSS. TO: 


CONSULTANTS, LIMITED, 


78 and 79, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: City 2734. | 

















YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
T promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. ‘Cambridge "Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartaneE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 

ET ustype your MS. 1s. per thousand words. Neat, intelli- 

gent work. Good paper. Clients’ suggestions or requests 
carefully followed.—LiTERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Cross- 
hall Street, Liverpool. 
TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. ; 
UTHORS’ MSS., TESTIMONIALS, etc., accurately and 
promptly typed by experts; Ils. per 1,000 words. FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITING—100 letters, etc., 6s., 500 copies 10s. 
WESTALL’S SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 








12, Cornmarket, Oxford. 





Any Bo 


Publishers: Watts 


SELLER 





POEMS FROM BEYOND 


& Co., : 


Any Lisrary. 
‘iets Court, 


E C.4. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON LIMITED 


. _ . 
SCIENCE & THEOLOGY: Their Common Aims and 
Methods. By F. W. WESTAWAY. Royal 8vo. 15s. net, 
Times.—‘ Mr. Westaway has a singularly acute and active mind which has engaged 
itself with almost all branches of human study ; and he has the rarest of all gifts among 
English-speaking philosophers, that of directness and lucidity of style. The problemsof 
metaphysics ; probability and causation ; the higher principles of physics; space time, 
and infinity; the origin of the earth, and of the universe; the evolution of animal 
species, and of man ; life’s consciousness ; instinct and intuition ; all these are treated 
with an assured knowledge, a candour and a lucidity which will, we think, have a real 
ascination for any intelligent inquirer.” 


Glasgow Herald.—*‘ Mr. Westaway has certainly not failed. _Heshowsacomprehensive 
and an open mind and a passion for truth. He has pressed into his service most of the 
science of the day, and many intricate problems have received a masterly handling.” 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: its Philosophy & its Practice 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. New Edition. Large crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—‘‘ An eminently appropriate book to the needs of the day is the new 
edition of Mr. Westaway’s Scientific Method . . . a book that challenges attention.’ 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ In linking up mental and physical science, and applying in so 
practical and suggestive a manner | the principles of the former to the requirements of the 
latter, the book is almost unique.’ 

Nature. —*‘ Any science teacher, whether in university or school, who reads the book 
cannot fail to derive profit and interest from it.’ 


THE SOCIAL & INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND : from the Earliest Times to the Union. By JAMES 
MACKINNON, Ph.D., D Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer 
in History, University of St. Andrew’s, and Queen Margaret 
College, University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. Qs. net. 

Written for all who are imterested in the affairs of Scotland from the Earliest Times 
to the Union of 1707. A useful guide for the student of history. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HISTORY, INDUSTRIES, AND 
SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND. By LOUIS A. BARBE, 
Officier d’Académie. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bookman.—“ A score of capable short essays. . . It is a most readable volume.” 


Dundee Advertiser —‘* Mr. Barbé’s researches have resulted in very valuable additions 
to Scottish historical literature. . . To ransack this repository is a delight, and the 
impressions gained are not likely to be lost.” 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND AND THE DAUPHIN 


LOUIS : an Historical Study Based Mainly on Original Docu- 
ments preserved in the Bibliotheque nationale. By LOUIS A. 
BARBE. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

Outlook.—‘* Mr. Barbé’s fine monograph bears witness to the most scholarly research. 
Every fact recorded is verified. Every date isexact. The amount of new and valuable 
information is surprising.’ 
um Westminster Gazette —‘‘ The episode is only a slight one, a single event in a crowded 
story; but (Mr. Barbé has made it live. His book is a model of what historical research 


should be.” 


bp nonnned COMPACT ETYMOLOGICAL 
, + DICTIONARY _», Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By cHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Literary, Scientific, Etymo- 
logical and Pronouncing. New Edition with 16 full-page 
beautifully-coloured plates and a supplement containing 
supplementary definitions, words of recent introduction, new 
war words, &c. 6s. net. 


LIFE & ITS MAINTENANCE: A Symposium on 
Biological Problems of the Day. Crown S8vo. 5s. net, 


The Contributors include :—W. M. Bayliss, F. G. Hopkins, E. Margaret Hume, A. R. 
Cushny, K. J. J. Mackenzie, E. J. Russell, R. G. Stapledon, A. S. Horne, Sydney J. 
Hickson, A. G. Tansley, Lieut.-Col. Martin Flack, R. C. MacLean, F. W. Oliver, H. M 


Vernon, Henry Kenwood. 
Spectator. —* It is one of the most interesting books of the year.” 


APPLIED OPTICS: the Computation of Optical 


Systems. Translated from the German of STEINHEIL and 
VOGT. By JAMES WEIR FRENCH, B.Sc. (of Barr and 
Stroud). In two volumes. F’cap. 4to. 15s. net each. 


TIDAL LANDS: Study of Shore Problems. 
By ALFRED E. CAREY, M.Inst.C.E., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical, Geological, and Chemical Societies, and F. W. 
OLIVER, F.R.S. , Quain Professor of Botany in University 
College, London, c opiously illustrated with 29 full-page plates 
in addition to figures inthe text. Demy 8vo. 12s. “6d. net, 


BLACKIE AND SON LIMITED 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
And at Glasgow and Bombay. 




















May 28, 1920 


—— Chapman & Hall announce — 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Book 


THE LIGHT HEART 


AN IcELANDIC SaGa. 
6s. net. 


Also a very lively book of literary 
criticism and personalities by 


DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


entitled : 


REPUTATIONS 
7s. 6d. net. 


in which Mr. Goldring examines the ground for the 
popularity of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Compton 
Mackenzie and many others. It also contains much 
personal matter including a memoir (with many 
personal letters,) by J. C. Fischer and reminiscences 
of the contributor to the English Review in the days 
of Ford Madox Hueffer. 








ll, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 





LEONARD PARSONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 








THE EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COUNTRY. AN IDEAL 
GIFT BOOK. 


A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 16  three-colour 
Illustrations tipped on mounts. Buckram. Gilt top. 
Crown 4to. Price 21s. net. Ready shortly. 


VOL, II. OF THE “ NEW ERA” SERIES. 
A NEW ARISTOCRACY OF 
COMRADESHIP. 


By WILLIAM PAINE. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ The book is a poignant human EE - . there 
is a light of practical idealism shining through this book. 


A CLEVER NOVEL OF THE STAGE. 


MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES. 
By ALICE CLAYTON GREENE. Price 7s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle-—‘‘ Those of my readers who like a thoroughly good 
Story of stage life will enjoy following Miriam’s adventures.” 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES. 


By FRANK HODGES. Price 4s. 6d. net. 





19, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD 


ILLIAM BECKFORD is a signal example of 
ill-starred genius. He did not go mad or die 
young ; he did worse, he ossified, and is now 

almost forgotten, except as aneccentric. Yet ‘‘ Vathek”’ 
does not age: its date—it was begun six years before 
Byron was born—is as astonishing as the lies which 
Beckford told about it in his dotage. It is not true 
that he wrote it in three days and two nights at one 
sitting, or that he did not know who translated his 
French text. It took him more than a year to compose, 
and he gave the MS. to the Rev. William Henley to 
translate, the plan being that the French original and 
the English version should appear together. But 
Henley, disgusted with Beckford’s indolence and 
caprices, published his version without warning and 
with the statement that it was translated from the 
Arabic. This forced the infuriated author to publish 
the original ; but he published it at Paris and Lausanne, 
and the French Vathek remained practically unknown 
until it was reprinted with an introduction by Mallarmé. 
The “‘Episodes,”’ again, missed fire. At the end of 
“Vathek ” the Caliph and Nouronihar listen to three 
stories from the lips of princes who, in the palace of 
Eblis, are awaiting the same punishment as themselves 
—the heart turned to flame and the extinction of all 
consciousness save that of remorse. Not until 126 
years later was the world allowed to read these stories, 
and then only in a carelessly transcribed text and an 
incompetent translation. They deserve a better fate. 
Their theme is the same as that of ‘“ Vathek ”— 
persistence in complicated depravity ; and the method 
is the same—the Voltairean Eastern tale, transformed 
by an imagination at once sensuous and romantic, 
while the cynicism is preserved and even heightened. 
Beckford wanted to print them during his lifetime, 
but, being rich, he held out for extravagant terms. 


Very rich young men often enjoy the sense of having 
exhausted the whole circle of human experience ; 
often, again, they have been romantic, especially in 
the eighteenth century. In Beckford the combination 
of wealth, cynicism and romance was unique: the 
wealth was fabulous, the cynicism made Lockhart 
tremble, the romance had the force of hallucination. 
His father the Alderman left him a million in ready 
money and an income computed at £110,000 a year. 
On his mother’s side (she was a Hamilton) he was of 
noble, even of royal descent. He was more than the 
usual young milord making the grand tour with his 
tutors and his doctor, paying his compliments to 
Voltaire and Madame de Staél and sending home 
thapsodies on Swiss scenery. He was a being 
exceptional and apart, handsome, high-spirited and 
witty, without responsibilities or duties, lifted to a 
pinnacle above common human fate. Chatham was his 
godfather, and there were attempts to make him a 
statesman. But the sensitive creature preferred the 
luxury of dreams. What had the world’s coarse 
traffic to offer him? He buried himself in books, 
and cultivated a scornful solitude, in which he never 
became morbid, for he never knew ennui: his mind 
was too tough and too agile for that. Once, when 
detained at Lausanne, he bought Gibbon’s library to 
have something to read, and all was well. When he 
tired of books and pictures he could write: his 
“Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters,’ a learned 
squib that still amuses, was composed in his 17th year. 
Thus he became doubly isolated, first by his position, 
and then by the intoxication of his imagination, which 
transmuted his environment as effectually as opium. 
The halls and corridors of Fonthill dissolve into endless 
Oriental perspectives, the butler becomes a chief 
eunuch and the maids the ladies of the harem. In an 
early letter we see him, after a lonely stroll on a 
December afternoon, sitting under an oak and watching 
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the rooks scatter in the sky. Then he walks home to 
tea. 

§The Bats flit frequently before me and many an Owl 
according to the mythology of Birds, hastened to perform 
incantations. I then ascended to the steps which lead to a 
vast hall paved with Marble and seating myself, like the 
Orientals, on Cushions of Brocade placed by a blazing fire 
was served with Tea and a species of white bread which has 
crossed the Atlantic. Meanwhile my thoughts were wandering 
in the interior of Africa and dweit for hours on those Countries 
I love. One instant I imagined myself viewing the marble 
palaces of Ethiopean princes seated in the green woody 
margin of lakes, studded in sands and wildernesses, the next 
transported me to the rocks of Cavena where Atlantes strove 
vainly to preserve Rugiero from the Perils of War. Some 
minutes after, I found myself standing before a thick wood 
listening to impetuous waterfalls and screened from the 
Ardour of the Sun by its foliage. I was wondering at the 
Scene when a tall comely Negro wound along the slopes of 
the Hills and without moving his lips made me comprehend 
I was in Africa, on the brink of the Ni/e beneath the mountains 
of Amara. 

Such was the effect on this boy of the Dorsetshire 
downs and the fireside hour. But he is not really 
carried away. The cool half of his mind watches the 
dreams and enjoys them with a hard and brutal 
egoism. Thanks to this coolness, he could create; 
what gives “ Vathek”’ its force and flavour is not 
merely pleasure in dallying with the vertigo of sin, 
but the knowledge that he is never for a moment in 
danger. Hisimagination, had he been born a generation 
later, might have been nourished by ideas. But it 
never got beyond the sensuous, and, when the fumes 
of sense cleared, hardened into a fastidious intolerance 
of the commonplace, finally shading off into the 
complete gentleman’s conviction of his own superiority. 
Artistically sterile, he spends the rest of his long life in 
laborious trifling. 


After perambulating the Continent, the image of 
British morgue, for eight years, he came home in 1794, 
pulled down the old house and built a gimcrack abbey 
(with a great tower, which fell down) to hold his art 
treasures. The abbey was built “ partly in ruins,” 
and its contents were in keeping: Hazlitt, who went 
to the sale in 1822, calls it ‘‘a cathedral turned into 
a toyshop.” Beckford, who hated Horace Walpole, 
said that Strawberry Hill was ‘a species of Gothic 
mouse-trap, a reflection of Walpole’s littlenesses.”’ 
His own taste as a collector, if more virile and dashing 
than Walpole’s, was evidently bad, though it should 
be remembered that he had reserved his best things 
and taken them to Bath. The cause of the crash was 
partly a lawsuit which deprived him of two estates 
said to have been worth £30,000 a year, and partly 
the depreciation of his property in Jamaica. 


At Bath, established modestly in Lansdown Crescent, 
he was still able to buy land on Lansdown Hill and 
to indulge his taste for towers. ‘‘ He was scarcely 
known to be in Bath,” says the inevitable diarist, 
“before a beautiful tower, planned in the purest taste, 
suddenly appeared on the summit of the highest 
eminence in the vicinity.” In this tower, as the 
nineteenth century wore on, the spirit ‘all air and 
fire,’ which had created “‘ Vathek,” petered out in 
the pursuit of hobbies. He became a furious biblio- 
maniac, following the London sales and driving his 
bargains with the hardness of senile passion. Heraldic 
and genealogical research was another craze. His 
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“‘ Liber Veritatis,” in which “I pull the peerage sadly 
about,” is in the archives of Hamilton Palace. The 
Alderman’s son had a weakness for rank. According 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 

By a patent dated August 11, 1791, Mr. Beckford’s arms 
were placed within a bordure or, charged with a tressure 
flory gules, as a memorial of his lineal descent from the royal 
blood of Scotland ; and by a second grant dated March 20, 
1810, the single was changed into a double tressure, in con- 
sideration of the extraordinary accumulation of descents 
from royal and illustrious families concentrated in his person, 
These pursuits kept him happy to the end. There 
has been much snobbish fuss about his eccentricity 
and the intrepidity of his dandyism, but no one has 
tried to explain, for no one has noticed, the tragedy 
of hisdecay. This little lonely old-fashioned gentleman, 
correct, dignified, well-preserved, straight as a dart, 
riding about the outskirts of Bath with a groom ata 
respectful distance, or thumbing his catalogues and 
arranging his stained-glass windows so that a rosy 
light should fall on his marble cupids—how could an 
original genius come to this? We suggest that the 
pride of wealth and power first prematurely forced and 
then did a deadly work upon his soul. No breath of 
generous inspiration could ever reach him, so that he 
dried and toughened and froze—for he could not become 
flabby—until there was nothing to distinguish him 
from other men of fashion save his loneliness, his 
oddities and the hypertrophy of his possessive instincts. 

S. W. 


Poetry 
THE WHISPER 


To what enchanted twilight fall, 

Where things of sense and things of thought 
Are to a scarce material 

Oneness refined, 

Beckons my softly whispering mind ? 


Soft, with what whispers too soft whispering 
Hath mind envenomed being with a kiss 
Whose sullen, unabating sting 

Derides the bliss 

The mind once whispered—did it whisper this ? 


Only where thou art not shall thy calm be, 
Deeper than thy most deep discovery, 
Thou finite lover of infinity, 

Follow thou me. 


I am thy not-self perfect shaped by stress 

Of the defect of thy own imperfectness ; 

Only with me shalt thou, the comfortless, 
Ease thy distress. 


Where at the last thy baffled hungry eyes, 

Turning downcast from their high enterprise, 

Droop at the veil of heart-inwoven lies 
There I arise; 


And the dumb longing in thy soul entwined 

That goads thee from the ways of all thy kind, 

Pain-marred, self-exiled, mutilate, purblind 
Among the blind, 


Is love of me who love despairingly , 

Thy fellow-exile from felicity, 

And waste unsought my cold virginity 
That is unloosed to be 
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The triumph and the consummation 

Of the unstained desire that feeds upon 

Love’s treachery to love, wherein alone 
I to thyself am known. 


Yet love’s defection that alone may see 

The hemlock eyes of love’s true loyalty, 

Being fevered by his canker frailty, 
Hath but a dream of me. 


Soft with these whispers too soft whispering 
Mind hath envenomed being with his kiss, 

And with the poisoned pleasure of his sting 
Hath numbed what in me is 

All but the ear to hear the whisper whisper this, 


HENRY KING. 


CONTORTIONIST 


This strange man has no bones, he bends 
All ways, his head and heels like friends 
Affectionately meet and kiss. 

Around that supple frame of his 

His limbs, fantastically spangled, 

Are all deliriously entangled. 


Contortionist insensibly, 

Out of the straining body we see, 
Becomes a system of design, 

Of interpenetrant tone and line. 
Coloured planes that mingle and shift 
Across that heaving torso drift. 


I saw the bellicose Cubist 

Agaze at this contortionist. 

I said: ‘‘ Observe the delicate tones 

That mark the play of muscles and bones. 
Those gracious curves in all his tangles 
Should put one out of love with angles. 


He has no pyramidal eyes, 

Nor iron girders for his thighs, 
Nor thorax like a mangled box, 
‘Nor shoulders built of solid blocks. 
Oh, do not to a Cubist plan 
Reduce this shapely little man ! 


God bless the good contortionist, 
And help him through each wriggle and twist ! 
And do not let him ossify, 
But keep him agile as a fly! 
And give him a kind, obedient wife 
To make him happy all his life! ”’ 
J. J. ADAms. 


ESTHER MILBURN 


Once realized, what else was left to do 

But part and go our separate ways anew? 
I’ve not set eyes upon him since that night. 
Why did we marry? Why did that paper light 
I held the match to? Yes, it’s gone black out, 
Leaving the sticks unkindled, and no doubt 
The fire must be relaid before ’twill burn. 
But when love fails, there is no second turn. 
If once the paper doesn’t fire the wood, 

Or the blazing wood, the coal, there’s little good 
In striking matches to eternity : 

They only spurt and flicker mockingly, 
Scorching the fingers, to illuminate 

Charred litter in the cold bars of the grate. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


REVIEWS 
THE WRONG WAY OF READING 


Mary RussELL MITFORD AND HER SURROUNDINGS. By Constance 
Hill. (Lane. 21s. net.) 


PEAKING truthfully, ‘‘ Mary Russell Mitford and 
S her Surroundings ’’ is not a good book. It neither 
enlarges the mind nor purifies the heart. There is 
nothing in it about Prime Ministers and not very much 
about Miss Mitford. Yet, as one is setting out to speak 
the truth, one must own that there are certain books 
which can be read without the mind and without the heart, 
but still with considerable enjoyment. To come to the 
point, the great merit of these scrapbooks, for they can 
scarcely be called biographies, is that they license mendacity. 
One cannot believe what Miss Hill says about Miss Mitford, 
and thus one is free to invent Miss Mitford for oneself. 
Not for a second do we accuse Miss Hill of telling lies. 
That infirmity is entirely ours. For example: “ Alresford 
was the birthplace of one who loved nature as few have 
loved her, and whose writings ‘ breathe the air of the 
hayfields and the scent of the hawthorn boughs,’ and seem 
to waft to us ‘the sweet breezes that blow over ripened 
cornfields and daisied meadows.’” It is perfectly true 
that Miss Mitford was born at Alresford, and yet, when it 
is put like that, we doubt whether she was ever born at all. 
Indeed she was, says Miss Hill; she was born “on the 
16th December, 1787. ‘A pleasant house in truth it was,' 
Miss Mitford writes. ‘ The breakfast-room . . . wasalofty 
and spacious apartment.’”’ So Miss Mitford was born in 
the breakfast-room about eight-thirty on a snowy morning 
between the Doctor’s second and third cups of tea. 
‘‘Pardon me,’’ said Mrs. Mitford, turning a little pale, 
but not omitting to add the right quantity of cream to 
her husband’s tea, “I feel...” That is the way in 
which Mendacity begins. There is something plausible 
and even ingenious in her approaches. The touch about 
the cream, for instance, might be called historical, for it is 
well known that when Mary won £20,000 in the Irish 
lottery, the Doctor spent it all upon Wedgwood china, 
the winning number being stamped upon the soup plates 
in the middle of an Irish harp, the whole being surmounted 
by the Mitford arms, and encircled by the motto of Sir John 
Bertram, one of William the Conqueror’s knights, from 
whom the Mitfords claimed descent. ‘‘ Observe,” says 
Mendacity, ‘‘ with what an air the Doctor drinks his tea, 
and how she, poor lady, contrives to curtsey as she leaves 
the room.”” Tea? I inquire, for the Doctor, though a fine 
figure of a man, is already purple and profuse, and foams 
like a crimson cock over the frill of his fine laced shirt. 
«« Since the ladies have left the room,’ Mendacity begins, and 
goes on to make up a pack of lies with the sole object of 
proving that Dr. Mitford kept a mistress in the purlieus 
of Reading and paid her money on the pretence that he 
was investing it in a new method of lighting and heating 
houses invented by the Marquis de Chavannes. It came 
to the same thing in the end—to the King’s Bench Prison, 
that is to say; but instead of allowing us to recall the 
literary and historical associations of the place, Mendacity 
wanders off to the window and distracts us again by the 
platitudinous remark that it is still snowing. There is 
something very charming in an ancient snowstorm. The 
weather has varied almost as much in the course of 
generations as mankind. The snow of those days was 
more formally shaped and a good deal softer than the 
snow of ours, just as an eighteenth-century cow was no 
more like our cows than she was like the florid and fiery 
cows of Elizabethan pastures. Sufficient attention has 
scarcely been paid to this aspect of literature, which, it 
cannot be denied, has its importance. The snow falls 
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heavily. The Portsmouth mail coach has already lost its 
way ; several ships have foundered, and Margate pier has 
been totally destroyed. At Hatfield Peveral twenty sheep 
have been buried, and though one supports itself by 
gnawing wurzels which it has found near it, there is grave 
reason to fear that the French king’s coach has been 
blocked on the road to Colchester. It is now the 16th of 
February, 1808. 

Poor Mrs. Mitford! Twenty-one years ago she left the 
breakfast-room, and no news has yet been received of her 
child. Even Mendacity is a little ashamed of itself, and, 
picking up ‘‘ Mary Russell Mitford and her Surroundings,” 
announces that everything will come all right if we possess 
ourselves in patience. The French king’s coach was on 
its way to Bocking; at Bocking lived Lord and Lady 
Charles Murray-Aynsley; and Lord Charles was shy. 
Lord Charles had always been shy. Once, when Mary 
Mitford was five years old—sixteen years, that is, before 
the sheep were lost and the French king went to Bocking— 
Mary “ threw him into an agony of blushing by running 
up to his chair in mistake for my papa.”” He had indeed 
to leave the room. Miss Hill, who, somewhat strangely, 
finds the society of Lord and Lady Charles pleasant, does 
not wish to quit it without ‘introducing an incident in 
connection with them which took place in the month of 
February, 1808.’ But is Miss Mitford concerned in it ? 
To some extent ; that is to say, Lady Charles was a cousin 
of the Mitfords, and Lord Charles was shy. Mendacity is 
quite ready to deal with the “ incident’”’ even on these 
terms, but we have had enough of trifling. Miss Mitford 
may not be a great woman ; for all we know she was not 
even a good one; but we have certain responsibilities as 
a reviewer which we are not going to evade. 


A sense of the beauty of nature has never been altogether 
absent from English literature ; yet no one can deny that 
the difference between Pope and Wordsworth in this 
respect is very considerable. ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” was 
published in 1798; Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village’’ first 
saw the light in 1824. One being in verse and the other in 
prose, it is not necessary to labour a comparison which 
contains, however, elements of justice. Like her great 
predecessor, Miss Mitford much preferred the country to 
the town ; and thus perhaps it may not be inopportune to 
dwell for a moment upon the King of Saxony, Mary Anning, 
and the ichthyosaurus. Let alone the fact that Mary 
Anning and Mary Mitford had a Christian name in common, 
they are further connected by what can scarcely be called 
a fact, but may without hazard be called a probability. 
Mary Mitford was looking for fossils at Lyme Regis only 
fifteen years before Mary Anning found one. The King of 
Saxony visited Lyme in 1844, and, seeing the head of an 
ichthyosaurus in Mary Anning’s window, asked her to 
drive to Pinny, and explore the rocks. While they were 
looking for fossils, an old woman seated herself in the king’s 
coach—was she Mary Mitford? Truth compels us to say 
that she was not ; but there is no doubt that Mary Mitford 
often expressed a wish that she had known Mary Anning, 
and it is singularly unfortunate to have to state that she 
never did. In the year 1844 Mary Mitford was fifty-seven 
years of age, and so far what we know of her is curiously 
negative ; she had not known Mary Anning, she had not 
found an ichthyosaurus, she had not been out in the 
snowstorm, and she had not seen the King of France. 

But then, in justice to Miss Hillandher fellow-biographers, 
what do we know of people? Even in the case of our 
friends the deposit of certainty is all spun over by a myriad 
changing shades; what they are depends upon what we 
are; then there are marriage, separation, the taking of 
office, and the birth of children ; in short, when we come to 
say what anyone is like we often find ourselves in Miss Hill’s 
predicament without her excuse and merely reply that an 
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anonymous old woman once sat in the King of Saxony’s 
coach. If this is so with the living, what can we know 
about the dead? Surely we can only invent them, and 
the best biographers are those who have most inventive 
power, along with an affinity of temperament which easily 
transmits shocks of love and hatred. Therefore poor 
Miss Mitford—but how “ poor’”’ Miss Mitford if we know 
nothing about her? The truth is, however vain, trifling, 
or insipid a biography may be, so long as it makes mention 
of man or woman, it never fails to stir vibrations of 
sympathy—account for it how one can. A phrase in a 
letter, a glance from a portrait, an old name on a tomb, and 
the mischief is done—we love or we hate. Admitting that 
the adjective is probably wrong, we go on: Poor Miss 
Mitford was poor from a variety of reasons. In the first 
place she was consumed by a passion for her father, 
Squat, broad, beetle-browed herself, she could never see 
him in his blue coat and buff waistcoat without feeling 
that she scarcely deserved to be his daughter. Mrs. Mitford 
was entirely of the same way of thinking, only, as she was 
wont to say when the two women took counsel together, 
her case was worse than Mary’s, for she had £3,000 which 
the Rev. William Harness would not allow her to touch, 
and besides, Mary was so clever with her pen. “If only 
we had a pony carriage,” she sighed, for they were now in 
a small cottage on the Reading Road, and all the china was 
sold or broken, ‘‘ I could take him for a drive and it might 
distract his mind”—from dwelling upon schemes for 
lighting houses, she meant. Mary looked out of the 
window. As it happened, two dogs were fighting, a beggar- 
woman was sauntering down the road, and a tinker’s cart 
stood in front of the wheelwright’s shop. Seizing her pen, 
she dashed off a description of the scene, and once more 
won the prize. ‘‘Our Village”’ went into three editions 
immediately. ‘‘My dear father and mother have been 
out in the pony cart three or four times already, to my 
great delight,’ she wrote. A pony cart seems a handsome 
return for looking out of the window, and yet if we consider 
what it must be like to sit at the same window, year in, 
year out, hoping that a dog may trip up an old woman, 
or that the cobbler’s little girl may break the jug in which 
she is carrying him his beer in order that the Americans 
may rejoice in the simplicity of rural England, one feels 
that to smash the window, strangle the doctor, and ham- 
string all the ponies in Berkshire would, as they say in 
novels, be the work of a moment. Even Miss Mitford has 
been known to curse the leveret. Her own taste was for 
tragedy and the drama. She wanted to write about 
Rienzi, the friend of Petrarch; about Charles I., and 
Inez de Castro; but how write plays when your father is 
“‘addicted to games of chance’’? Back to the sitting- 
room went poor Miss Mitford. ‘‘ Not for all the gold of 
Peru would I exchange him for another!” she exclaimed, 
however. For people had a way of pitying her ; and that 
she could not stand. 


So one word is by no means enough for Miss Mitford. 
There are thousands craving to be used of her. Again, 
consider all the scenes of which she is the centre. Which 
are we to choose? Her father lay decaying on the sofa. 
He would not let her leave the room. He slept at last. 
Putting her fingers to her lips, and undoing the latch 
without disturbing him, she stepped out on to the common. 
Her heart rose within her. So safe, so good, so holy it all 
seemed to her, and the air so sweet. There was a cuckoo 
and the church bell ringing for service. She thanked God 
for England. Then old Dr. Mitford died. How kind 
people were—coming to the funeral from miles away! 
Then she made the acquaintance of Mr. James Payn, 
Then Keren-Happuch found a glowworm in her bedroom. 
She was extremely fond of glowworms. “‘K. said that 
‘now I could not go to them they came to me.’”’ Had 
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they come in with the wild woodbine? She liked writing 
all this in a letter to a literary young man, and he liked to 
hear her talk of ‘‘ Keats, Wordsworth and myself ”’ all in 
the same breath. It was a little awkward when she got 
upon her father, as she was apt to do, and kindling and 
quivering said what a patriot, what a martyr he had been, 
when all the world knew—or did the world know? One 
never can tell. Anyhow, it was easy to lead her back to 
her books. Her walls were packed with them. They 
were strewn on the floor. She would denounce a bad 
book “‘ as though it were a thing of life.’”’ All sorts of books, 
all sorts of men she would discuss with vehemence, yet with 
sobriety. ‘‘ But then I suppose I am the least romantic 
person that ever wrote plays. Do write good English, 
Mr. Payn, and for Heaven’s sake, don’t go and marry for 
love!’’ That was one of the queer things about her, and 
her cottage was such a commonplace villa, too, standing 
right on the high road without a creeper to its face. Then, 
again, though she was undoubtedly dressed, no one could 
tell what she was dressed in; or know from looking at her 
as she lay on two chairs which was tiny Miss Mitford and 
which was rug, quilt, skirt, or dressing-gown. There was 
no mistaking her face, however—immensely broad, with 
a ‘deep globular brow”’ and two such eyes as Charles 
Kingsley had never seen in an Englishwoman’s head— 
glowing and glittering and yet “perfectly honest the 
while.”’ But now we must stop making up stories about 
Miss Mitford. V. W. 


HOW OR WHY >? 


PsyCHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. By R. R. Marett. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Ts schools of anthropology are at daggers drawn 
in England. One, the ethnological, believes in the 
transmission of culture of all sorts from one people 

to another, and insists on the need for the analysis of 
culture before the data are utilized in speculations 
concerning origins. The other, known as “ evolutionary ” 
or psychological, is totally opposed to the idea of culture 
transmission or ignores its importance ; if its less extreme 
adherents, of whom Dr. Marett is one, recognize the 
historical method, they make it the handmaid, not the 
equal, of their own psychological mode of attacking the 
problems. ( 

The validity of a method is best tested by its results. 
What has been attained by the study of Australian data 
from the purely evolutionary standpoint? Sir James 
Frazer based his theory of totemism on the twin assump- 
tions of the primitivity of the Arunta and the homogeneity 
of totemism wherever it has been described. Yet, even 
before he wrote, Arunta primitivity had been disproved 
by the discovery that their language is not Australian ; 
the analysis of culture would have shown him that his 
theory was built on the sand. To-day the second of his two 
assumptions has also gone by the board; the supposed 
unity of totemism is the creation of the European observer. 
As a result, the psychological school may see grounds for 
revising its axiom that ‘‘there are certain pervasive 
elements of culture susceptible to separate treatment.”’ 
To rake the rubbish heap of travellers’ tales for supposed 
parallels, regardless of the writers’ real knowledge or 
ignorance of the peoples, regardless also of cultural 
affinities, is to invite disaster. It is not surprising that, 
as Dr. Rivers said a few years ago, the main problems 
of the history of human society are little, if at all, nearer 
solution, while some points which were regarded as settled 
are to-day as uncertain as ever. Research is bound to 
be barren when the workers do not agree as to fundamental 
principles. 

There are other weaknesses inherent in the psychologica: 
method besides those mentioned above; it makes the 
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wholly unproven assumption that modern man can from 
his own inner consciousness evolve ideas that will throw 
light on the group psychology of the early stages of 
human evolution. Yet there is little in common between 
primitive man and the twentieth-century student of 
human culture. It is, perhaps, not an accident that 
opposition to the ethnological school is most marked 
among those whose experience of the peoples whom we 
unjustly term savages is small or non-existent. The 
field worker realizes more deeply the complexity of culture, 
the uncertainty of the theories poured out without stint 
by the armchair anthropologist, and the unreliability of 
many of the data on which the comparative method 
relies. Take up any work on comparative religion. The 
word of the casual traveller is as authoritative as that of 
the man who has lived forty years among a people ; 
knqwledge oi the language of a tribe lends little or no 
authority to the work of a writer ; theories in comparative 
religion are based on the documents of forty years ago, 
despite the flood of anthropological literature; nowhere 
is there any attempt at a complete survey of the facts 
of a given area. 

As a psychological anthropologist Dr. Marett lays little 
stress on changes due to outside influence; regarding 
transformation as the result of internal forces, he proposes 
to substitute auto-suggestive methods for the analysis of 
culture. He holds that the student can better understand 
our own folk-lore if he dances round the maypole. If 
his object is to understand and describe the mental state 
of the less cultured portions of his own race, we may, 
perhaps, look for progress in this direction, though it is 
clear that the standpoint of the psychologist observing 
his own emotions is hardly the same as that of the tiller 
of the soil. Much less, then, is it that of the man of 
two thousand years ago from whom the rites have come 
down to us. Kiss-in-the-ring may be a relic of early 
European marriage customs; but it is not clear that 
either Dr. Marett or his pupils can elucidate these customs 
by observing their emotions when they take part in the 
game. If this is true of data belonging to our own age 
and culture, how much more is it true of the inheritance 
of an alien people? But if light is to be thrown on 
origins by such a method, where are we to stop? Ought 
Dr. Rivers, who studies marriage and the duties of 
kinsmen, to lead home a dusky bride in every isle of 
Oceania ? 

As a concession, perhaps, to group psychology, Dr. 
Marett takes as his starting-point the study of communal 
lore, dances, songs, drama; but though he begins by 
suggesting that we thus study the phenomena of culture 
contact from the inside, he ultimately admits that 
behaviourism is the correct method. We must observe 
the peasant’s behaviour and “infer as best we can how 
allowance is to be made for the necessary differences in 
the accompanying frame of mind.” If this caution is 
necessary in dealing with our own peasants, who have 
Jost, or nearly lost, the ceremonial mood, and whose rites 
are in the later stages of transformation, how much more 
is it needed when we investigate the mental state of those 
whose language and mode of thought is a sealed book ? 
Dr. Marett hardly does himself justice when he tells us 
that the pigmies have a well-marked distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural. Neglectful of his own 
warning that a common measure of inward experience 
is often lacking, he puts down this conclusion as a result 
of an hour’s conversation through an interpreter. 

Needless to say, Dr. Marett’s presentation of his case 
in the eleven essays here reprinted is vivid and arresting, 
if at times somewhat one-sided. In justice to Dr. Rivers 
he should have omitted or qualified the statement (p. 15) 
that the latter wishes to rule out the psychological method. 

N. W..* 


9 
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CHAUCER AND SPENSER 


A COMMENTARY ON THE POETRY OF CHAUCER AND SPENSER. By 
Adolphus Alfred Jack, Chalmers Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Aberdeen. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Jackson. 8s. 6d. net.) 


NE has often heard recently, and has sometimes 
O sympathized with, complaints of the sort of réclame 
now commonly put on the wrappers of books. It 
is of course irritating to the not completely philosophical 
mind when it suggests that the publisher thinks that 
mind incapable of making itself up, and therefore kindly 
supplies it with a ready-made approval. On the other 
hand, the practice may be very useful when the adver- 
tisement is confined to an explicit statement of what the 
book is intended to provide. Although perhaps more 
people read prefaces nowadays than used to be the case, 
it is not a universal practice ; and even a preface-reader 
may miss the clow. In the present case the wrapper has 
been utilized for the purpose of presenting an extract 
from Professor Jack’s own Preface, which is eminently 
useful and to the point—especially the central sentence 
of the extract itself: ‘‘ What is the interest of this poem 
or that poem /éo the modern reader is practically the sole 
question with which I have continuously concerned 
myself.” The words which we have italicized at once 
pose the book, and free it from any grumble such as 
‘‘What ! more about two poets who have been, for years, 
decades, and generations past, historied, essayed and 
lectured about, edited, commented and taught ?”’ 


Of course the cross-bench mind will not be disarmed 
even by this declaration of purpose. What business has 
the modern reader in respect of his modernity to be 
specially catered for? Ought not literature to be as 
much as possible brought sw) specie eternitatis ? Is it not, 
in effect, the chief merit and excellence of literary study 
that it lifts the mind out of ‘ the cackle of its bourg,” 
the close atmosphere of its home climate, the trammels 
and limitations of its special environment ? There might 
be a very great deal to be said for these objections if it 
were not that they favour, if they do not necessarily 
involve, the old error of asking a writer to do something 
else than that which he has explicitly announced himself 
as meaning to do. No doubt Professor Jack could have 
treated Chaucer and Spenser perfectly well from the 
points of view indicated in the objections themselves. 
But he has chosen to do something else, and is entitled 
to avail himself of the unanswerable ‘ Quere aliud 
diversorium ”’ if people do not like what he has provided. 


There is moreover, beyond doubt, something both 
chivalrous and charitable in the attempt to be modern 
with the modernist, if by any means you may save him 
for the enjoyment of something more than mere modernity. 
As Professor Jack very truly observes, readers to-day do 
not shy at the mere language of Chaucer or of Spenser as 
much as they used to do. Actual teaching in school may 
have had something to do with this, but critics and 
commentators from Tyrwhitt and Warton onwards may 
claim some of the credit. On the other hand, the sense 
of something strange and uncomfortable—as he or she 
would very likely call it, ‘‘ something weird ’’—in atmo- 
sphere, thought, manners, has probably grown. Once 
upon a time a shopgirl in Lamb’s Conduit Street heard 
somebody mention the country. ‘‘ The country!” she 
said. ‘‘ I was there once, and I don’t like it. There are 
no’ (and her not uncomely visage took on hues of amazed 
horror) “ gaslights in the roads!” It was just before 
electricity, or no doubt she would have postulated that. 
Undoubtedly there are, thanks to changes in education 
and other things, more readers who are horrified or bored 
at not finding gaslights in the roads of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
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Tales’’ and ‘‘ The Faerie Queene”’ than there used te 
be—amiong those who read these poems at all. 

It is for their benefit that Professor Jack has undertaken 
this book, though we are by no means to be understood 
as hinting that he has attempted a “ Chaucer-and- 
Spenser made easy” or “reduced to words of three 
letters.” On the contrary, there is to be found here—more 
specially present perhaps in the Spenser part, but by no 
means absent in the other—a view of the poetical charatters 
of the subjects which is quite worth the attention of 
readers who would most indignantly disclaim the charge 
of modernist purblindness. Only, the anxiety to provide 
substitutes for gaslamps—or at least to explain how there 
is moonlight, even in the country, for repayment, and how 
when there is no moon you can stay indoors and employ 
or amuse yourself pleasantly there—is the main object. 
And it is one which, on the great principle of Spartam 
nactus es, nobody can belittle. 

One advantage of it is that Professor Jack, while 
manifesting all due acquaintance with the infinite 
studies in the infinitely little—biographical, philological, 
etc.—which have been bestowed on these two great poets, 
has acquired and availed himself of the right to summarize 
results pretty briefly. On disputed points, such, for 
instance, as the endless worry about the parts of the 
English ‘‘ Rose,”’ he nearly, if not quite, always takes the 
common-sense view. There may be perhaps a little over- 
anxiety, with a consequent arbitrariness, in separating 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ young” and his older work. One fancies 
that what with the poet’s evident habit of leaving some 
things unfinished and retouching others, and the not 
improbable habit of imitators in meddling with his work, 
sharp assignments of date are pretty perilous. But as far 
as youth is supposed to imply imitativeness on his own 
part, and maturity originality, there is no need to quarrel. 
The presentation of Chaucer’s essential geniality is capital : 
though the modern Rimmon is perhaps a little bowed to 
in acknowledgments that he was not a wholly serious 
person. In the Spenser part—which, even without its 
lion’s share of the Appendix, is much the larger—it is 
particularly satisfactory to notice how, while Professor 
Jack excepts against his author on some points where one 
would unflinchingly support the poet, the marvellous 
charm of that unequalled magician has practically 
reconciled him. Only, while mildly rebuking Mr. Yeats’s 
censure of Spenser as ‘‘ too wide,” he accepts most of it 
because ‘‘ poets are best judged by poets.” This is perhaps 
a case of treacherous generalities. Certainly Mr. Yeats is 
a poet ; but is not Spenser the author of ‘‘ The State of 
Ireland ”’ ? 

The use of the word “continuously” in the sentence 
which we quoted above is not careless. No very small 
part of the book, both in main text and in appendix, 
contains matter directly intended for others besides those 
who believe that, as in a sort of chronological handicap, 
the world—at least the world worth attending to—started 
at 1900. ‘‘ Imitations”” of Chaucer and Spenser receive 
rather minute attention ; there is an interesting chapter 
on the contrast of Spenser’s “ Fairies”’ with the more 
usual subjects of that precious king—or queen—dom ; 
and appendices deal with Spenser’s similes, his peculiar 
“pictures of soft peace” and his and other “ Archaic 
language.”’ Also, one may note some obiter dicta worth 
collecting. It may not be quite true that ‘“ we are all 
Palamonians”’ (the present writer has from his earliest 
youth been an Arcitist stalwart), but the statement is 
interesting. It is a comfort to find somebody saying of 
Mr. Swinburne that ‘tm substance he was never an 
imitator,’’ for Dick Minim to-day says just the contrary. 
There are very sound remarks on Dryden; and we may 
finish with an excellently appreciative distinction on 
William Morris: ‘‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere’ gives us 
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something which, though it cannot be mistaken for 
medieval writing, opens a window on the romance of the 
Middle Age.” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


BOEHME 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BoEHME. Compiled by W. Scott 
Palmer. WithanIntroduction by Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 


HERE is less purely autobiographical matter in this 
little volume than its title would suggest. Lovers 
of gossipy Half-Hours with Great Men will look in 

vain for the small personal details of Boehme’s life. But 
those who wish to know about the psychology of the 
mystic—and, when all is said, the most interesting thing 
about any system of philosophy is the light it throws on 
the temperament of its author—will find much that is 
instructive in these pages. 

The belief that lies at the bottom of Boehme’s philosophy; 
as of the systems of all the great religious teachers, is that 
the universe is interested in good and evil. It is a belief 
that is in origin purely temperamental. Either, like Boehme, 
you do, or you do not “ find in all things evil and good, 
love and anger; in the inanimate creatures, in wood, 
stones, earth and the elements, as also in men and beasts.”’ 
The belief in a good and evil universe is simply a feeling, 
a sensation. One man may be born with a peculiarly 
good eye for colours and another with none; the 
colour-blind man will never know the sensations of the 
other and no persuasion can make him believe in their 
intensity, no description can cause him to share them. 
From the original postulate that the universe is preoccupied 
with good and evil, Boehme advances to a position in 
which he can “ declare that the eternal Being, and also 
this world, is like man. Eternity bringeth to birth nothing 
but that which is like itself ; as you find man to be, so is 
eternity.” On the foundation of his original temperamental 
conviction Boehme built up the elaborate superstructure 
of his philosophical system. But in this, as in all other 
systems of mystical philosophy, the value consists not in 
the doctrines enunciated, but in the emotions which 
underlie them and of which the doctrines are the intellectual 
expression. Emotions can only be immediately expressed 
by exclamation—the ‘“‘ Oo-00” of the crowd looking at 
fireworks ; they appear in literature digested by the 
intellect, explained. To use the traditional phraseology, 
mystical philosophy starts in the heart as a feeling and is 
converted by the head into a doctrine. Those who read 
the works of the mystics start from the other end, beginning 
with the intellectual doctrines. As truth these doctrines 
may not possess the slightest value; but they will be 
valuable if we can get back through them to the cordial 
feelings from which they were originally developed. 
Mystical philosophy will be worth studying if we can arrive, 
through it, at the emotional state, so calm, so serene, of 
the mystic. 


Mr. Scott Palmer has selected many of Boehme’s sayings 
about the road which must be followed in order to reach 
this state of blessedness. It is not an altogether pleasant 
road ; for before there can be rebirth there must be death. 
The process seems to be one of getting into touch with the 
immense stores of life which have their dwellings in the 
subconscious mind. The discovery of that life is the source 
of the mystic’s strength and serenity. But to find it a man 
must put his individual conscious self out of action, must 
wait through what may be a long period of ennui and 
spiritual death until the new, more copious life begins to 
flow into his mind. The psychology of mystical rebirth 
has, we believe, much in common with the psychology of 
poetic inspiration. The subject deserves investigation. 
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“LEDA” 


Lepa. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 5s. net.) 


N the passage which we find among the most interesting 
in a book which is to our immediate sense a document 
rather than an achievement, Mr. Huxley writes thus 

of ‘‘ Beauty” : 

It is not a far-fetched, dear-bought gem; no pomander to be 
smelt only when the crowd becomes too stinkingly insistent ; it is 
not a rare birth of oboes or violins, not visible only from ten to 
six by state permission at a nominal charge, not a thing richly 
apart, but an ethic, a way of belief and of practice, of faith and 
works, medieval in its implication with the very threads of life. 
I desire no Paphian cloister of pink monks. Rather a rosy 
Brotherhood of Common Life; marrying and giving in marriage ; 
taking and taken in adultery ; reading, thinking, and when thinking 
fails, feeling immeasurably moresubtly, sometimes perhaps creating. 

These are the discordant accents not of a vision, but of 
a glimpse, most precisely not of a faith, but of a velleity, 
the new Thelema of a neurasthenic Rabelais of 1920. 

It is good to be Rabelais; hardly possible not to be 
neurasthenic—to respond to contemporary experience one 
needs to be, like the best pianos, a little overstrung—but 
how combine them? To react against preciousness : 
admirable. 

Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras 

Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
In this labour Mr. Huxley is apparently and painfully 
engaged. Fleeting glimpses of that high empyrean 
encourage him and us; but predominantly we are aware 
of the dust, the dust and above all the sweat. Not that 
Mr. Huxley really likes the smell of it, but he is involved 
in a desperate remedy. This is his ‘‘ medicinable balm” : 
for the present he is absorbed in rubbing his nose in it. 

On the question whether a pink monk is likely to 
become a convincing rosy brother by Mr. Huxley’s method 
we have no wish to dogmatize ; but we do believe that the 
process is one best kept trom the general eye until the 
novitiate has been triumphantly ended. The Beauty that 
Mr. Huxley has glimpsed would justify—more, give a value 
to—the most intimate diary of the journey towards it, 
when once it has been achieved. What makes us uneasy 
is a suspicion that Mr. Huxley, who is clever and sensitive 
and learned and knows this, must believe that he has 
attained the object of his search and struggle. We feel 
that he puts his long poem ‘“ Leda” before us as the 
evidence of victory. 

We cannot accept it. The elements that Mr. Huxley 
has desired to combine, the precious esoteric beauty and 
the ugliness which were to be blended into a new com- 
prehensive beauty in whose light nothing should appear 
common or unclean, are still as unmixed as oil and vinegar. 
The beauty that the poem has—-and it has not a little— 
is the old beauty of elimination ; the ugliness that it has— 
and it has a passage of surpassing ugliness—is the old 
ugliness of repulsion, naked, unresolved. Mr. Huxley has, 
we think, deceived himself. His reconciliation of opposites 
is unreal; and the reason why, being so clever, he has 
deceived himself is precisely that he is so clever. He has 
chosen his ground too adroitly, for the myth of Leda and 
the swan is one of the few that permit ugliness to assume 
the vesture of beauty. 

In other words, it is a conjuring trick played with the 
incidentals of poetry. It has the air of being an advance 
upon the early Keats ; it is in reality a long step backwards 
from him. It looks for a moment as though it were a kind 
of classical perfection of modern poetry, whereas it is an 
evasion of the problem that modern poetry, with all its 
stupid and intelligent hesitations, is trying to face. Were 
it another than Mr. Huxley, we should accuse him of playing 
to the gallery. A man of a little less than complete 
sincerity may, however, play to the gallery of his own 
mind. 
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“‘Leda’'is aretrogression from ‘‘ Endymion,” from which 
it outwardly derives, because the beauty at which it aims 
is purely external. Nothing could be more “ richly apart ’’; 
it is emphatically not “an ethic, a way of belief and of 
practice,’ as was the beauty which Keats sought with 
groping confusion and flashes of insight in ‘‘ Endymion.” 
Like the classicism of M. Pierre Louys, of whom it continually 
reminds us, it is without significance. A classicism without 
spiritual significance, as Mr. Huxley himself in the passage 
we have quoted clearly sees, comes near perversity. On 
the other hand, “‘ Leda ”’ is an evasion of the problem which 
the most authentic modern poetry is endeavouring to solve, 
which is to give beauty a fuller content by exploring 
unfamiliar paths of sensation and perception. At present 
the issue is obscured by the importunities of the rank and 
file whose only notion of poetry is that they themselves 
want to be advanced, but the most original spirits of our 
time leave the discerning in no doubt that their aim is 
a new acceptance, a new comprehension and, paradoxical 
though it may sound, a new asceticism. ‘‘ Leda’”’ seems 
to us, both in form and content, a self-indulgence rather 
than a self-discipline. 


If Mr. Huxley wishes to be judged, he should elect to be 
judged, not by “ Leda,” nor by any of the shorter poems 
in this book, but by “* Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt,” 
which we hope and believe was written after ‘‘ Leda.”’ 
It is fragmentary, unrealized, and chiefly it lacks an 
essential austerity in the use of rhythm and language ; 
but it is definitely in the main stream of modern poetry. 
In it Mr. Huxley has had no more than glimpses of what 
he wishes to express ; the emotional music has been only 
half-heard. But whereas ‘‘Leda” is a_ backsliding, 
‘“Soles”’ is an advance. As for two-thirds of the shorter 
pieces, we think he would have been well advised never to 
print them. They might have their place in an ewvre ; 
in the present condition of their author’s achievement they 
will not only make the ignorant blaspheme, but cause 
even the well-intentioned to stumble. J. M. M. 


MR. FOSTER’S LIVY 


Livy. With an English Translation by B. O. Foster.—Vol. I., 
Books I. and II. ‘Loeb Classical Library.” (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Tit1 Livt Asp UrBE Conpita. Recognoverunt et adnotatione 
critica instruxerunt C. F. Walters et R. S. Conway.—Tomus II. 
Libri VI.-X. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 


: HE flood of classical translations, good and bad, 
i continues ; and among the good we are delighted 
to find Mr. Foster’s Livy. For the whole of 
the first decade we now possess the text of Messrs. Walters 
and Conway, a work of distinguished excellence, to which, 
for the first two books, Mr. Foster’s translation is a worthy 
complement. His Introduction is intelligent and strictly 
relevant, and his version reaches and maintains a quite 
remarkably high level both of accuracy and of interest. 
For accuracy we have tested it by comparison with the 
original. As for the other qualities which make of it a 
book, not simply a good crib, we testify that we have 
read the English version not twice but three times through, 
and intend to read it again when Mr. Foster’s second volume 
appears. 


Livy, we were told at school, had no notion of a critical 
method, and was unfortunately prone to sacrifice the 
strictness of historical inquiry to the picturesqueness of 
his narrative. At school we were too much entangled 
in the difficulty of the Latin to give full credit to this 
story. Indeed, as our instructors drew attention to the 
author’s Grecisms, and warned us to remember in our 
proses that Livy was not Ciceronian, some of us thought 
the story of his picturesqueness was a pretty fable. We 
did not mind at all about his wicked tendency to be 
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unscientific. We were only sceptical about the theory 
that the aim of his inaccuracy was to make the story 
vivid. Read Mr. Foster’s version and you will see how 
wrong we were. The story is delightful, exciting, never 
dull, and, in spite of all mythologies, it tells the truth. 
As Mr. Foster says, any one of half-a-dozen annalists— 
or, we may add, of modern source-hunters—would have 
served to tell us what the Romans did. It required the 
genius of Livy to make us realize what the Romans were. 
If we hated Livy, as many of us did at school, it was not 
Livy’s fault. Read Mr. Foster’s version aloud to a 
class of little boys or girls, then help them to read Livy’s 
text for themselves. You will not find them grumbling 
at his dullness, nor much agitated, we fear, about his 
scientific method. 

Consider, for example, his account of the arrival of the 
Tarquin family in Rome. Lucumo, you remember, 
was a rich and an ambitious person, not appreciated at 
Tarquinii, where his wealth could not compensate for 
alien origin. But... 
the self-confidence implanted in his bosom by his wealth was 
heightened by his marriage with Tanaquil, who was a woman of 
the most exalted birth, and not of a character likely to endure 
a humbler rank in her new environment than she had enjoyed in 
the condition to which she had been born. 

Tanaquil formed the project of emigrating from Tarquinii, 
and Rome appeared to her most suitable for the adventure, 

Amongst a new people, where all rank was of sudden growth 
and founded on worth, there would be room for a brave and strenuous 
man. She had no trouble in persuading a man who was eager 
for distinction. ... 

And so they packed their possessions, and removed to 
Rome. When they reached the Janiculum, as they were 
sitting in their covered carriage, an eagle gently descended 
on them, plucked off Lucumo’s cap, rose in the air, then 
stooped again, and deftly replaced the cap upon his head. 

This augury was joyfully accepted, it is said, by Tanaquil, who 
was a woman skilled in celestial prodigies, as was the case with 
most Etruscans. Embracing her husband, she bade him expect 
transcendent greatness: such was the meaning of that bird 
appearing from that quarter of the sky, and bringing tidings from 
that god.... Such were their hopes and their reflections as they 
entered the city. Having obtained a house, they gave out the 
name of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. 

“ Domicilioque ibi comparato L. Tarquinium Priscum 
edidere nomen.’ Such traditions, Livy tells us, “‘ as are 
rather adorned with poetic legends than based upon 
trustworthy historical proof,’’ he purposes neither to 
affirm nor to refute. He does not much care whether 
the Horatii were Romans, the Curiatii Albans, or vice 
versa. He counts heads among his authorities. But 
he knows what are the hopes and the reflections with 
which Tanaquils and Tarquins transfer themselves from 
the provinces to found a family in Rome. “ Que vita, 
qui mores fuerint. . .”’ these are the questions to which 
he would have his readers give their minds. ‘‘ What 
chiefly makes the study of history wholesome and profitabie 
is this—hoc illud est precipue in cognitione rerum 
salubre ac frugiferum ’"—that you behold the lessons of 
every kind of experience set forth as on a conspicuous 
monument.” This, his first principle, Livy never forgets. 
And that is why his history superseded every other Roman 
history ; why a Spanish reader travelled all the way from 
Spain to Italy to see him ; why the Middle Ages drew such 
knowledge as they had of ancient Rome from a_ poor 
summary of Livy’s work ; why Beccadelli sold his country 
house in order to obtain the money for the purchase of 
the original ; and why even in these scientific days it is 
worth while for Mr. Foster to complete his task. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. . 


THE Royal Society’s Bakerian Lecture will be delivered by 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., on June 3, at 4.30 p.m., on 
“The Nuclear Constitution of the Atom.” 
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AN EPIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE SouTH AFRICAN FoRCES IN FRANCE. By Lieut.-Col. John 
Buchan. (Nelson. 15s. net.) 


T is difficult to read the record of the units which 
came to the war from overseas without gathering 
the impression that these men did a dispropor- 

tionate amount of that fighting which wrested victory 
from the Germans. This is not the case, and no one 
realizes it better than the authors of these tributes. But 
there were in the war numerous critical moments in which 
some unit or other left its mark on history, and the 
South African contingent can remember with pride some 
four or fivesuch incidents. It was but a brigade in strength, 
though much stronger than the normal British brigade; 
and the men were drawn from all parts of the Union, from 
various professions and races. Some 15 per cent. of the 
original force was Dutch; but before the end it had 
increased to 30 per cent. By that time its losses in France 
were nearly 15,000, about 3060 per cent. of the original 
force, though there were still some living of those who had 
fought their way through from their first brush with the 
Senussi. 

General Lukin, who at first commanded them, had been 
with Botha in the campaign of German South-West Africa, 
and his brigade was first engaged, in January, 1916, on 
the western frontier of Egypt. At Halazin and Agagia 
they first showed of what they were made; but it was on 
the Somme they first won fame. Delville Wood is a name 
that will ever be remembered by the British Army. This 
terrible wood was seized by the South Africans, and held 
against the fierce assaults of three German divisions for 
four days. Over 3,000 strong the brigade had been when 
it attacked ; it could muster no more than 750 when it was 
relieved. The troops fought also at the Butte de Warlen- 
court, another of the bloodiest encounters in the war, 
and in the following year at the battle of Arras. They 
advanced through the wet mist of September 20, north of 
the Ypres-Roulers railway, in one of the most successful 
engagements of the third battle of Ypres. By this time 
the men had become skilful tacticians, and could give full 
play to their courage and tenacity. It was their success, 
very largely, that kindled the hopes of people who had 
been hitherto sated with the slaughter of this ill-conceived 
battle. 

At the beginning of 1918 the 3rd (Transvaal) battalion 
had to be absorbed into the other battalions, owing to its 
losses ; and it was the reconstituted brigade that stood at 
Gauche Wood on March 21. Of its stand on that day 
Col. Buchan writes well. With the exception of the Wood 
itself, the brigade maintained its line intact, despite per- 
sistent and almost overwhelming assaults. But the 
crowning achievement of the force was its steadfast resist- 
ance at Marri¢res Wood. The brigade was now some 500 
strong when it stood, on March 24, behind the northern 
part of the Wood, and it was annihilated. It was reduced 
to 100 strong, and without ammunition, when it was 
compelled to surrender; but for a day it held up the 
Germans, from whom its valiant resistance called forth 
the highest admiration. A new brigade was organized, 
and fought at Messines and on the Lys; and the troops 
on November 11 were at Grandrieu, the easternmost 
point gained by the British armies in France. 

Col. Buchan has produced a very readable account of 
the achievements of the brigade, and the background 
into which they are worked is admirably suggested. We 
have no faults to find with his perspective ; but we wonder 
if it was necessary to be wholly sparing of criticism of the 
conduct of the war which led to the South Africans being 
faced by such conditions as those of Delville Wood. Apart 
from this the Union Government is happy in the choice of 


its panegyrist. 
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THE TIGER OF THE, WEST 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE ARRIEX, colléted, trans- 
lated and annotated by E. H, Cafrier, (Lane. 15s. qéh) 


HE reconsideration of the Frengh, Tefrerists has 
proceeded apace during the last twenty, years or so, \, 
and if we get more books lik My Madelin’s “ Fouché ” 

and Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ Danton” and ‘““Robespiétse,” so mth 
the better. Hippolyte Carnot and David , d’Angers, 
undertook their apology for Barrére too soon, so Macaulay; 
to the delight of generations of schoolboys, had an easy 
task in gibbeting the “‘ Jacobin carrion ” they attempted to 
enshrine. But we have supped so full of Russian horrors 
that men who were incredible to the comfortable Victorian 
age have put on humanity of a sort again; while an 
enlarged view of history persuades us that if the Terrorists 
were the creators of the Revolution, they were also its 
slaves. None of them, with the possible exception of 
Collot d’Herbois, has left a more sinister reputation than 
Carrier, ‘‘the Tiger of the West.”’ 

Candidly reviewed, Carrier remains a typical and 
repellent figure. He belonged to the attorneys, as Carlyle 
calls them, who played such a prominent part in the 
Revolution ; he voted with the Mountain for the execution 
of Louis Capet and other root-and-branch measures, and 
became one of the formidable ‘“‘ deputies in mission.” 
First at Rennes, then at Nantes, he purified clerical and 
particularist, rather than monarchical, Brittany on behalf 
of the Republic, One and Indivisible. The prospect would 
have cowed most men, and his colleague Pocholle soon 
retired to his seat on the Mountain, to “ gather from that 
soil the vigour I have for sometime lacked.” The British 
fleet threatened descents on the coast; the émigrés 
swarmed in the Channel Islands; that redoubtable 
De Wet, Charette and his “‘ brigands’”” were perpetually 
swooping on the raw, bootless and starving troops of the 
Republic; the population, led by the women and the 
priests, were at best sullenly hostile. Troubled by no 
doubts, and sustained, despite chronic ill-health, by an 
exalted mind, Carrier set himself to stamp out the counter- 
revolution. It is clear that he had some fine qualities, 
unselfishness among them. Instead of spying on his 
generals, like most deputies in mission, he loyally backed 
them up, and he could tell a good soldier like Kléber or 
Marceau, when he saw one. The grim Marat Company, 
again, which performed the domiciliary visits, novades 
and other crimes at Nantes, though he used it, was not his 
creation, but a legacy from his predecessor, Gillet. 


That was a strange mental process that converted a quiet 
teacher like Fouché or a “‘ doux et méme assez charitable ”’ 
lawyer like Carrier into ruthless oppressors in the name of 
humanity. For of their ruthlessness there can be no 
doubt, even if we admit that later investigation has 
considerably reduced the victims of Carrier’s noyades, 
and that it was the insurgents who began the 
practice of butchering prisoners. ‘“‘ Priests have found 
their grave in the Loire ; fifty-three others are to undergo 
the same fate,” he wrote exultingly; and when “the 
guillotine no longer sufficed,”’ he had Charette’s followers 
shot by hundreds. Deputies in mission, it must be 
remembered, had to colour their despatches to please the 
Committee of Public Safety, itself driven on by the occult 
forces of the Sections. Carrier’s are stuffed with revolu- 
tionary phrases accordingly, and, like Fouché at Moulins, 
he gloated over a carmagnole at Nantes, at which little 
children assisted in devoting to the flames Madonnas and 
other “last remains of tyranny.’ He also, as was the 
mode, indulged in tags from the classics. Nor was a 
classical allusion wanting to his old schoolfellow Milhaud, 
when the day of reckoning came. He voted for Carrier’s 
execution because in the eyes of the universe the Convention 
was a family of the brothers of Brutus. 
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‘Leda’ is aretrogression from “‘ Endymion,” from which 
it outwardly derives, because the beauty at which it aims 
is purely external. Nothing could be more “ richly apart ”’; 
it is emphatically not ‘an ethic, a way of belief and of 
practice,’ as was the beauty which Keats sought with 
groping confusion and flashes of insight in ‘“* Endymion.” 
Like the classicism of M. Pierre Louys, of whom it continually 
reminds us, it is without significance. A classicism without 
spiritual significance, as Mr. Huxley himself in the passage 
we have quoted clearly sees, comes near perversity. On 
the other hand, ‘“‘ Leda ”’ is an evasion of the problem which 
the most authentic modern poetry is endeavouring to solve, 
which is to give beauty a fuller content by exploring 
unfamiliar paths of sensation and perception. At present 
the issue is obscured by the importunities of the rank and 
file whose only notion of poetry is that they themselves 
want to be advanced, but the most original spirits of our 
time leave the discerning in no doubt that their aim is 
a new acceptance, a new comprehension and, paradoxical 
though it may sound, a new asceticism. ‘‘ Leda”’ seems 
to us, both in form and content, a self-indulgence rather 
than a self-discipline. 


If Mr. Huxley wishes to be judged, he should elect to be 
judged, not by “ Leda,’’ nor by any of the shorter poems 
in this book, but by ‘ Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt,”’ 
which we hope and believe was written after ‘‘ Leda.” 
It is fragmentary, unrealized, and chiefly it lacks an 
essential austerity in the use of rhythm and language ; 
but it is definitely in the main stream of modern poetry. 
In it Mr. Huxley has had no more than glimpses of what 
he wishes to express ; the emotional music has been only 
half-heard. But whereas ‘‘Leda” is a_ backsliding, 
“Soles” is an advance. As for two-thirds of the shorter 
pieces, we think he would have been well advised never to 
print them. They might have their place in an ewvre ; 
in the present condition of their author’s achievement they 
will not only make the ignorant blaspheme, but cause 
even the well-intentioned to stumble. J. M. M. 


MR. FOSTER’S LIVY 


Livy. With an English Translation by B. O. Foster.—Vol. I., 
Books I. and II. ‘Loeb Classical Library.”” (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tit1 Livi As UrBe Conpita. Recognoverunt et adnotatione 
critica instruxerunt C. F. Walters et R. S. Conway.—Tomus II. 
Libri VI.-X. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 


: HE flood of classical translations, good and bad, 
i continues ; and among the good we are delighted 
to find Mr. Foster’s Livy. For the whole of 
the first decade we now possess the text of Messrs. Walters 
and Conway, a work of distinguished excellence, to which, 
for the first two books, Mr. Foster’s translation is a worthy 
complement. His Introduction is intelligent and strictly 
relevant, and his version reaches and maintains a quite 
remarkably high level both of accuracy and of interest. 
For accuracy we have tested it by comparison with the 
original. As for the other qualities which make of it a 
book, not simply a good crib, we testify that we have 
read the English version not twice but three times through, 
and intend to read it again when Mr. Foster’s second volume 
appears. 


Livy, we were told at school, had no notion of a critical 
method, and was unfortunately prone to sacrifice the 
strictness of historical inquiry to the picturesqueness of 
his narrative. At school we were too much entangled 
in the difficulty of the Latin to give full credit to this 
story. Indeed, as our instructors drew attention to the 
author’s Grecisms, and warned us to remember in our 
proses that Livy was not Ciceronian, some of us thought 
the story of his picturesqueness was a pretty fable. We 
did not mind at all about his wicked tendency to be 
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unscientific. We were only sceptical about the theory 
that the aim of his inaccuracy was to make the story 
vivid. Read Mr. Foster’s version and you will see how 
wrong we were. The story is delightful, exciting, never 
dull, and, in spite of all mythologies, it tells the truth, 
As Mr. Foster says, any one of half-a-dozen annalists— 
or, we may add, of modern source-hunters—would have 
served to tell us what the Romans did. It required the 
genius of Livy to make us realize what the Romans were. 
If we hated Livy, as many of us did at school, it was not 
Livy’s fault. Read Mr. Foster’s version aloud to a 
class of little boys or girls, then help them to read Livy’s 
text for themselves. You will not find them grumbling 
at his dullness, nor much agitated, we fear, about his 
scientific method. 

Consider, for example, his account of the arrival of the 
Tarquin family in Rome. Lucumo, you remember, 
was a rich and an ambitious person, not appreciated at 
Tarquinii, where his wealth could not compensate for 
alien origin. But... 
the self-confidence implanted in his bosom by his wealth was 
heightened by his marriage with Tanaquil, who was a woman of 
the most exalted birth, and not of a character likely to endure 
a humbler rank in her new environment than she had enjoyed in 
the condition to which she had been born. 

Tanaquil formed the project of emigrating from Tarquinii, 
and Rome appeared to her most suitable for the adventure, 

Amongst a new people, where all rank was of sudden growth 
and founded on worth, there would be room for a brave and strenuous 
man. She had no trouble in persuading a man who was eager 
for distinction. .. . 

And so they packed their possessions, and removed to 
Rome. When they reached the Janiculum, as they were 
sitting in their covered carriage, an eagle gently descended 
on them, plucked off Lucumo’s cap, rose in the air, then 
stooped again, and deftly replaced the cap upon his head. 

This augury was joyfully accepted, it is said, by Tanaquil, who 
was a woman skilled in celestial prodigies, as was the case with 
most Etruscans. Embracing her husband, she bade him expect 
tramscendent greatness: such was the meaning of that bird 
appearing from that quarter of the sky, and bringing tidings from 
that god.... Such were their hopes and their reflections as they 
entered the city. Having obtained a house, they gave out the 
name of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. 

“Domicilioque ibi comparato L. Tarquinium Priscum 
edidere nomen.”’” Such traditions, Livy tells us, “‘ as are 
rather adorned with poetic legends than based upon 
trustworthy historical proof,’’ he purposes neither to 
affirm nor to refute. He does not much care whether 
the Horatii were Romans, the Curiatii Albans, or vice 
versa. He counts heads among his authorities. But 
he knows what are the hopes and the reflections with 
which Tanaquils and Tarquins transfer themselves from 
the provinces to found a family in Rome. “ Que vita, 
qui mores fuerint. . .’’ these are the questions to which 
he would have his readers give their minds. ‘‘ What 
chiefly makes the study of history wholesome and profitabie 
is this—hoc illud est precipue in cognitione rerum 
salubre ac frugiferum ’—that you behold the lessons of 
every kind of experience set forth as on a conspicuous 
monument.” This, his first principle, Livy never forgets. 
And that is why his history superseded every other Roman 
history ; why a Spanish reader travelled all the way from 
Spain to Italy to see him ; why the Middle Ages drew such 
knowledge as they had of ancient Rome from a_ poor 
summary of Livy’s work ; why Beccadelli sold his country 
house in order to obtain the money for the purchase of 
the original ; and why even in these scientific days it is 
worth while for Mr. Foster to complete his task. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. . 


THE Royal Society’s Bakerian Lecture will be delivered by 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., on June 3, at 4.30 p.m., on 
‘“ The Nuclear Constitution of the Atom.” 
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AN EPIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE SouTH AFRICAN FoRCES IN FRANCE. By Lieut.-Col. John 
Buchan. (Nelson. 15s. net.) 


T is difficult to read the record of the units which 
came to the war from overseas without gathering 
the impression that these men did a dispropor- 

tionate amount of that fighting which wrested victory 
from the Germans. This is not the case, and no one 
realizes it better than the authors of these tributes. But 
there were in the war numerous critical moments in which 
some unit or other left its mark on history, and the 
South African contingent can remember with pride some 
four or five such incidents. It was but a brigade in strength, 
though much stronger than the normal British brigade; 
and the men were drawn from all parts of the Union, from 
various professions and races. Some 15 per cent. of the 
original force was Dutch; but before the end it had 
increased to 30 per cent. By that time its losses in France 
were nearly 15,000, about 300 per cent. of the original 
force, though there were still some living of those who had 
fought their way through from their first brush with the 
Senussi. 

General Lukin, who at first commanded them, had been 
with Botha in the campaign of German South-West Africa, 
and his brigade was first engaged, in January, 1916, on 
the western frontier of Egypt. At Halazin and Agagia 
they first showed of what they were made; but it was on 
the Somme they first won fame. Delville Wood is a name 
that will ever be remembered by the British Army. This 
terrible wood was seized by the South Africans, and held 
against the fierce assaults of three German divisions for 
four days. Over 3,000 strong the brigade had been when 
it attacked ; it could muster no more than 750 when it was 
relieved. The troops fought also at the Butte de Warlen- 
court, another of the bloodiest encounters in the war, 
and in the following year at the battle of Arras. They 
advanced through the wet mist of September 20, north of 
the Ypres-Roulers railway, in one of the most successful 
engagements of the third battle of Ypres. By this time 
the men had become skilful tacticians, and could give full 
play to their courage and tenacity. It was their success, 
very largely, that kindled the hopes of people who had 
been hitherto sated with the slaughter of this ill-conceived 
battle. 

At the beginning of 1918 the 3rd (Transvaal) battalion 
had to be absorbed into the other battalions, owing to its 
losses ; and it was the reconstituted brigade that stood at 
Gauche Wood on March 21. Of its stand on that day 
Col. Buchan writes well. With the exception of the Wood 
itself, the brigade maintained its line intact, despite per- 
sistent and almost overwhelming assaults. But the 
crowning achievement of the force was its steadfast resist- 
ance at Marriéres Wood. The brigade was now some 500 
strong when it stood, on March 24, behind the northern 
part of the Wood, and it was annihilated. It was reduced 
to 100 strong, and without ammunition, when it was 
compelled to surrender; but for a day it held up the 
Germans, from whom its valiant resistance called forth 
the highest admiration. A new brigade was organized, 
and fought at Messines and on the Lys; and the troops 
on November 11 were at Grandrieu, the easternmost 
point gained by the British armies in France. 

Col. Buchan has produced a very readable account of 
the achievements of the brigade, and the background 
into which they are worked is admirably suggested. We 
have no faults to find with his perspective ; but we wonder 
if it was necessary to be wholly sparing of criticism of the 
conduct of the war which led to the South Africans being 
faced by such conditions as those of Delville Wood. Apart 
from this the Union Government is happy in the choice of 


its panegyrist. 


THE TIGER OF THE, WEST 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN-BA&PTISTE ARRIER, Colléeted, trans- 
lated and annotated by E. H. Cafrier, (Lane. 158. 9@h) 
‘ . 


3 reconsideration of the Frengh. Tefrerists has 


proceeded apace during the last twenty, years or So, \, 


and if we get more books lik My Madelin’s “ Fouché ”” 
and Mr. Belloc’s “‘ Danton” and ‘“"Robespiétse,” so mtth 


the better. Hippolyte Carnot and ‘ David , d’Angers ,° 


undertook their apology for Barrére too soon, so Macaulay? 
to the delight of generations of schoolboys, had an easy 
task in gibbeting the ‘‘ Jacobin carrion ”’ they attempted to 
enshrine. But we have supped so full of Russian horrors 
that men who were incredible to the comfortable Victorian 
age have put on humanity of a sort again; while an 
enlarged view of history persuades us that if the Terrorists 
were the creators of the Revolution, they were also its 
slaves. None of them, with the possible exception of 
Collot d’Herbois, has left a more sinister reputation than 
Carrier, ‘‘the Tiger of the West.”’ 

Candidly reviewed, Carrier remains a typical and 
repellent figure. He belonged to the attorneys, as Carlyle 
calls them, who played such a prominent part in the 
Revolution ; he voted with the Mountain for the execution 
of Louis Capet and other root-and-branch measures, and 
became one of the formidable ‘‘ deputies in mission.” 
First at Rennes, then at Nantes, he purified clerical and 
particularist, rather than monarchical, Brittany on behalf 
of the Republic, One and Indivisible. The prospect would 
have cowed most men, and his colleague Pocholle soon 
retired to his seat on the Mountain, to “ gather from that 
soil the vigour I have for sometime lacked.” The British 
fleet threatened descents on the coast; the émigrés 
swarmed in the Channel Islands; that redoubtable 
De Wet, Charette and his “‘ brigands’”’ were perpetually 
swooping on the raw, bootless and starving troops of the 
Republic; the population, led by the women and the 
priests, were at best sullenly hostile. Troubled by no 
doubts, and sustained, despite chronic ill-health, by an 
exalted mind, Carrier set himself to stamp out the counter- 
revolution. It is clear that he had some fine qualities, 
unselfishness among them. Instead of spying on his 
generals, like most deputies in mission, he loyally backed 
them up, and he could tell a good soldier like Kléber or 
Marceau, when he saw one. The grim Marat Company, 
again, which performed the domiciliary visits, novades 
and other crimes at Nantes, though he used it, was not his 
creation, but a legacy from his predecessor, Gillet. 


That was a strange mental process that converted a quiet 
teacher like Fouché or a ‘‘ doux et méme assez charitable ”’ 
lawyer like Carrier into ruthless oppressors in the name of 
humanity. For of their ruthlessness there can be no 
doubt, even if we admit that later investigation has 
considerably reduced the victims of Carrier’s noyades, 
and that it was the insurgents who began the 
practice of butchering prisoners. “‘ Priests have found 
their grave in the Loire ; fifty-three others are to undergo 
the same fate,” he wrote exultingly; and when “the 
guillotine no longer sufficed,’ he had Charette’s followers 
shot by hundreds. Deputies in mission, it must be 
remembered, had to colour their despatches to please the 
Committee of Public Safety, itself driven on by the occult 
forces of the Sections. Carrier’s are stuffed with revolu- 
tionary phrases accordingly, and, like Fouché at Moulins, 
he gloated over a carmagnole at Nantes, at which little 
children assisted in devoting to the flames Madonnas and 
other “last remains of tyranny.”” He also, as was the 
mode, indulged in tags from the classics. Nor was a 
classical allusion wanting to his old schoolfellow Milhaud, 
when the day of reckoning came. He voted for Carrier’s 
execution because in the eyes of the universe the Convention 
was a family of the brothers of Brutus. 
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TWO NOVELS 


MADELINE OF THE DESERT. By Arthur Weigall. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Lonety House. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

F these two novels the first only is by an inexperienced 
hand. In the way in which it is written—in its 
composition—the author has been at no great pains 

to discover a path that is less trodden than the familiar, 
popular route. We glance at the opening sentence and 
read: “‘ The blazing orb of the Egyptian sun had passed 
behind the rugged hills of the Western Desert when Father 
Gregory, tall and gaunt...” And then there follows 
a description of the retreat which he has made for himself 
and other souls in need of peace and—enter the heroine, 
“beautiful beyond the ordinary conception of beauty,” 
riding a donkey, smoking a cigarette in a long amber 
holder, with something of the Russian Hussar, something 
of the boy and yet something “ essentially feminine ”’ in 
her appearance. Her white slender hands are like those 
he has seen in the Florentine paintings of the Madonna. 
She has, of course, come to tell him the story of her life, 
while the light changes from gold to grey, the smoke rises 
from the evening fires, and the shepherds return with their 
flocks. She is, of course, very naive, very bitter, very 
indifferent as to what the end will be. Her mother was an 
English dancer in a café in Port Said ; her father, so they 
told her, an Irish revolutionary. At sixteen she ran away 
with a kind man, who, kinder still, died, and left her 
a fortune. So she came to London, educated herself, 
played the Magdalene in a pageant, and then drifted— 
drifted. Now she is sailing down the Nile with an Italian 
Prince. Why does she tell him all this? Because she 
has heard him preach in London, because she wants him 
to leok at her as he looked at his congregation then, 
“‘ with all that blessedness in your face. Oh, man, don’t you 
see that I’m miserable, miserable? . . .” 

This for the hardened reader is a by no means promising 
beginning. And when, a few days later, the holy man 
receives a letter from her telling him she intends to commit 
suicide in Port Said, and we are informed at the same time 
that his nephew has arrived from England and is occupying 
a room on the same landing as she; when we are forced 
to trace his growing fascination for the half-gay, half-tragic 
girl, which culminates in his rescuing her from the moment 
of despair when she tries to throw herself over the balcony, 
and to listen to his “‘ God sent me to you just in time,” 
we feel that our worst fears are realized. Here is a new 
novel that never was new—a new carriage hitched on to 
the same old engine, making the same journey, stopping at 
the same stations and running into the same sunset. But 
no, this first novel cannot be dismissed so lightly. Under 
its appearance of superficiality there is a quite unusual and 
remarkable understanding of the character of Madeline. 
However absurd it may seem in this workaday world, it is 
nevertheless true that there are these little delicate creatures 
who drift through life until they fall in love as she fell in 
love with her rescuer. She fell in love and she was born 
again. The description of her relationship with this 
ordinary, rather stupid young Englishman is entirely 
convincing. We wish that Mr. Weigall had been content 
to write their story without introducing the labour party 
and their absurd, extravagant behaviour. As to Madeline’s 
speechmaking and public appearances—they seem to us 
irrelevant. In our opinion he should have concentrated on 
the story of her relationship with Robin and developed the 
highly amusing character of Daisy Jones. In fact, he 
should trust himself more and free himself from the idea 
that a novel is not furnished if it does not contain all the 
furniture mentioned in all the catalogues. 

The case of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is very different. She 
belongs to yesterday, and her latest novel is written with 
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such expertness that we feel it were impossible that anything 
could have been described differently. She has her certain 
rules ; she follows them and she arrives at a certain 
conclusion. There is something determined and resigned 
in her manner which reminds us of your carver who has 
carved chickens for the past—how many—years. There is 
only one question which suggests itself to the admiring 
reader. How seriously does she mean us to take these 
dreadful murders ? How shocked are we expected to feel 
by the spectacle of Lily, that ‘‘ delightfully pretty, happy- 
hearted, simple-natured, old-fashioned English girl,’ on 
her way to the English church and finding her path 
barred by the decomposing body of a very nice man whom 
she had dined with only a short time ago? Whenever 
incidents of this kind occur, the author has a trick of 
saying that never in all her life would Lily forget—this or 
that tragedy of the moment. Wouldn't it be a trifle 
surprising if she did? The story is simple. Lily is sent 
to stay with some relations who are not really relations at 
their villa above Monte Carlo. The household is three in 
number—Aunt Cosy, the Count, her husband, and an 
ancient servant, Cristina. From the moment of her 
arrival we are prepared for the worst, but Lily can face 
mystery after mystery without having the slightest 
suspicion that she is living with arch-criminals. Their 
habit is to invite wealthy men to dinner, give them delicious 
food, drug them, and then take them off to some quiet 
spot, shoot and bury them. In this way their son, a young 
man of fashion in Roman society, is kept supplied with 
pocket money. If Lily had not gone to stay at the villa, 
ten to one they would never have been discovered, unless 
the trio had become so careless about disposing of the 
bodies that they had left them like fallen fruit under the 
trees. Their lack of precaution is one of the most 
entertaining features of the book. For the reader is 
entertained and thrilled throughout. His suspicions being 
awakened from the moment the Countess told Lily she 
could only have a boiled egg and a piece of bread on her 
arrival, his eyes are big to see something sinister in every- 
thing—even in the bath towel with the hole in it that the 
heroine finds, later, is used for drying the dishes. Perhaps, 
after all, this discovery, for the modest young girl, is more 
dreadful than the finding of that dead body. 





K. M. 


LOOKING ON 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER. By Stacy Aumonier. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


ment going on in the general mind between the 
importance of feeling and the importance of thought. 

Was feeling ever simple ? We doubt it, and yet we find 
some of our younger writers looking back upon it as 
something which it was not impossible to live by in other 
times, but which, owing to the immense complication 
of modern existence, has been proved inadequate. They 
remind us, in fact, dismally enough, of a party of men 
who realize that unless something is done, and done pretty 
quickly, they will find themselves winter-bound, ice-bound. 
So this is no time for feeling; they must think a way 
out. But what is the use, to your artist at any rate, 
of thought that is not the outcome of feeling? 
You must feel before you can think; you must think 
before you can express yourself. It is not enough to 
feel and write ; or to think and write. True expression is 
the outcome of them both, yet a third thing, and separate. 
“One after Another” is a novel which lies as 
it were half way between the two. Now it inclines 
towards feeling, and now towards thought. And so 
it divides and subdivides. It is rich and poor, cold 
and hot, dull and deeply interesting. There are moments 


lL would seem nowadays that there is some readjust- 
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of fusion, as, for example, the death of Laura, which 
give us a glimpse of this book as it might have been, and 
set us wondering what other author to-day is capable 
of such sincere and powerful work. But the impression 
of the whole is of something which has just not succeeded. 
There are times when Mr. Aumonier’s hero reminds us 
of that strange character in Tchehov’s story “ My 
Life.” He is, in the same way, obedient to Life, and 
content to be used. Some things move him, and move 
him profoundly at the time, but the feeling that everything 
passes is his strongest feeling of all. He begins life as 
the son of a publican in Camden Town and brother to the 
famous Laura, a dark, passionate girl who is determined 
to live, to have a career, to escape from all that she dislikes 
through music. At the end of his life-story we feel 
that he is still the son of that simple, living fathe:, that 
all that has happened to him has been a kind of pro- 
longed looking-on at the queer people who came and 
wen’. But Laura has, in some strange way, become 
the dark, passionate music in which she desired to lose 
herself. K. M. 


ON WIT 


WitH THE Wits. By Paul Elmer More. Shelburne Essays. Tenth 
Series. (Houghton Mifflin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
T is satisfactory to find so influential a writer as 
| Mr. More endorsing in public one of one’s own longs 
cherished opinions, repeating aloud one of one’s own 
privately-whispered prayers. ‘‘ Send us more malice”’ is 
the petition he puts up to the gods in the preface to this 
pleasant colJection of essays; ‘send us more malice.” 
Criticism, literature itself, cannot live without malice. 
For if brevity is the soul of wit, malice is its life. And 
a criticism without malice is a criticism that lacks savour, 
an unleavened lump, a ponderous, but ineffective, missile 
that does no execution among those at whom it is aimed. 
We are witnessing at the moment one of those “ returns ’ 
on which the historian of literature loves so complacently 
to dwell. The return on this occasion is taking place in 
the domain of criticism—a return from appreciation to 
principles. Our hope is that the return to principles may 
be accompanied by a return to the malice that made the 
older criticism by principle effective; a return to the 
acidity of Pope, to Swift’s mingled laughter and gnashing 
of indignant teeth, to the Red Indian methods of the 
Scotch Reviewers. ‘‘ Our own day,’ says Mr. More, “‘ has 
its peculiar weakness, and would take no harm from the 
application of special remedies. We suffer from a murky 
surfeit of self-flattery and sham philanthropy, and a little 
of the opposite excess might help to clear the air. Some 
balance of sanity might be struck out from these clashing 
extremes of flattery and detraction applied to human 
nature ; or, at least, if balance is not to be attained in that 
way, the result would be mightily amusing. There are 
several people in the world who need to be vexed.’’ There 
is almost nobody, indeed, who does not! We need malice 
in the criticism of life, and malice, too, in the criticism, or, 
more modestly, the reviewing, of literature. To those 
who object that the frosty and astringent powers of malicious 
literary criticism may nip young genius in the bud we wouid 
point out that the example of Keats is now entirely out 
of date. The multiplication of literary journals and the 
development of advertisement have robbed the critic of 
that power of life and death which he once possessed. 
There is in ‘‘ Illusions Perdues ”’ a chapter, very interesting 
for the historian, in which Balzac describes the great 
diminution in the power of criticism brought about, even 
in his own lifetime, by purely external and mechanical 
causes. When journals were limited in number and size, 
when the affiche did not exist and the newspaper advertise- 
ment was scarcely born, a critic’s abuse or silence was almost 
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enough to destroy a book. But we have altered all that, 
and to-day it is possible for a book to find a large public 
without being mentioned, or in spite of being attacked, 
by the critics. Matice will not suppress genius, and it may 
conceivably rankle in the hide of the fool. Moreover—and 
this is our chief reason for desiring it—a little malice would 
do a great deal to brighten literary journalism. Send us 
more malice, then—malice to sharpen the pens of our 
writers, malice to guide the caricaturist’s pencil, malice to 
inspire new Swifts and Popes, new Gillrays and Daumiers 
and Rouveyres. And now, after having given this extra 
turn to Mr. More’s prefatory prayer-wheel, let us examine 
the book itself. 

Our principal criticism of Mr. More’s book is that it 
lacks a central idea. He presents us with a series of 
critical biographies of individual wits, but he does not 
explain what were the qualities that gave these different 
men their common appellation. He would have made a 
more interesting book if he had started by defining “ wit ” 
and showing in what way each individual furnished an 
example of the general principle. Malice is certainly a very 
important factor in all wit; but malice without cleverness 
is of little avail. An analysis of the purely intellectual 
elements of wit would have been very instructive. We 
wish that Mr. More could have taken one of the “ meta- 
physical ’’ poets of the seventeenth century, such as, say, 
Cleveland or Cowley, in whom the purely intellectual 
qualities of wit are developed to the point of extravagance, 
We learn to understand normal psychology through the 
study of the abnormal, and in the same way we shall 
understand the mechanism of wit by studying those 
examples of it that come nearest by exaggeration to 
folly. 

But if ‘‘ With the Wits”’ lacks a central] unifying idea, 
it is, in compensation, rich in critical thoughts and 
suggestions scattered by the way. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
of whose character as wits Mr. More hardly speaks, evoke 
an interesting discussion on the nature and aim of tragedy. 
In his final essay on decadent wit—the wit of the 
eighteen nineties—Mr. More, instead of analysing those 
qualities which make it still possible to admire Beardsley 
and to tolerate portions of Oscar Wilde, wanders off into 
a disquisition—interesting in itself, but too serious to be 
really relevant to the case in point—on the relationship 
between morality and art. Mrs. Aphra Behn suggests one 
of the few generalizations that are pertinent to the central 
subject of wit. In his essay on this not very exciting 
authoress, Mr. More calls our attention to a fact of great 
significance in the history of wit: ‘‘ Comedy hitherto [up 
to the time of Steele] had been based on’'the perception of 
evil and folly as essentially inherent in human nature ; 
it undertook to strip off the disguise of hypocrisy and to 
expose the real foibles and vices behind them. Like 
Wycherley’s Manly, the comedian ‘spoke ill of men 
because they deserved it.’ The new school of writers 
would proceed on the very opposite principle. Confidence 
in the goodness of average human nature is the mainspring 
of sentimentalism.” This confidence in the goodness of 
human nature is still with us. The point of view of the 
Restoration wit is alien and strange in our eyes. A modern 
dramatist who should write a play according to the 
standards of the Restoration would not be able to hold 
the stage for a week. One has only to see one of Sacha 
Guitry’s plays to realize the great gulf that separates our 
point of view from that of the Restoration, our wit from 
theirs. In one respect—in his attitude towards marriage 
and the relation of the sexes—Guitry adopts in his comedies 
precisely the same views as were expressed by Wycherley 
and Congreve. But here his resemblance to his 
predecessors end. The almost terrifying hardness and 
ferocity which underlie the wit of the Restoration are 
absent in these modern comedies of cuckoldage. In their 
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place we find a fundamentally philanthropic conception, 
a belief that humanity, in spite of its little faults, even 
because of them, is wonderfully decent. This change in 
first principles has brought with it a change in the tone 
and quality of wit. Instead of Wycherley we have 
Sir James Barrie. What will be the next development ? 


L. H. 
MARGINALIA 


HE Guitry season at the Aldwych is very agreeably 
demonstrating, to those who can afford seventeen 
shillings for an evening’s amusement, the power of 

good acting. To what extent a piece of good acting can 
compensate for the badness of the play in which it is 
exhibited may be seen at the present moment in “ One 
Night in Rome,” in which Miss Laurette Taylor’s careful 
and intelligent performance has power to render support- 
able one of the feeblest entertainments of modern times. 
In the same way M. Sacha Guitry’s little farces, ‘‘ Nono ”’ 
and “‘ La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom,”’ both of them exceed- 
ingly clever pieces of third-rate work, are made really 
delightful by the marvellous accomplishment not only of 
M. Guitry and Mile. Printemps, the stars of the company, 
but also of all the subsidiary actors in the troupe. Bad 
acting is powerless to spoil completely a good play. If 
the players know their words and speak them in a fairly 
audible manner, a good play can be left to itself to make 
its impression. Some of the most pleasing performances 
of Shakespeare I have ever witnessed were given by small 
boys at the Oxford Preparatory School. They knew the 
speeches and they spoke up: Shakespeare did the rest. 
And recently we saw how sturdily Tchehov’s ‘“ Three 
Sisters ’’ resisted the most determined assaults of actors and 
producers, and not merely resisted, but, so to speak, 
counter-attacked, triumphantly broke through and took the 
audience by storm. 

. * * * * 

Bad acting, then, cannot kill a good play. Conversely, 
good acting has ample power to cause a bad play to live 
and an ordinary, indifferent, slight thing to seem enchant- 
ing. “Nono” and ¥ Berg-op-Zoom,” distinguished from 
the common run of light farces only by being a little cleverer 
and fresher, seemed masterpieces of originality so long as 
one was under the spell of the Guitry company’s acting. 
Patient and intelligent training in a good tradition was 
responsible for the French players’ triumph. Sand- 
wiched between ‘“‘ Nono’”’ and “ Berg-op-Zoom ” was the 
first night of a new English comedy. Comparisons are 
odious ; but then, why be so foolish as to invite them ? 
The ragged, incomplete and, in the worst sense, amateurish 
performance of the English actors demonstrated that 
absence of talent plus absence of proper training equals 
naught. The completely accomplished performance of the 
French players showed that a person without talent can 
be made highly competent by education, and that this same 
education provides an actor of natural gifts with the best 
vehicle for expressing his own peculiar genius. 

* * * * 

The French players had at their fingers’ ends—and not 
merely at their fingers’ but at the extremities of every limb 
and feature—the whole traditional language of what we 
may call, if Mr. Bell has not already patented the expression, 
“significant gesture.”’ Watching them, one felt that they 
could, at a pinch, have acted the whcle play in dumb show, 
conveying even the finer shades of meaning without uttering 
a word. And that surely is the test of skilful acting. 
The place to see significant gesture as it is developed to its 
highest pitch is, of course, the music-hall, where the per- 
formers must, in order to hold the attention of audiences 
by their individual effort, possess the greatest natural talents 
and the most exquisite technique. How much brighter 
the legitimate theatre would be if it possessed a few more 
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players equal to, say, Marie Lloyd or Frank Tinney ; 
or if anything so accomplished as Little Tich’s compromise 
between natural gesture and the symbolical gesture of the 
dance could be seen in it! Charlie Chaplin, in the same 
way, has deviseda symbolism of gesture half way between 
natural acting.and the dance. The Guitry code of gesture, 
which is simply the French tradition intelligently taught, 
stands in its turn half way between Charlie Chaplin’s 
symbolism and nature. It is on the whole the best vehicle 


of expression for most ordinary purposes of acting. 
* * * * 


, 


M. Lucien Guitry’s performance in ‘ Pasteur ”’— 
a monologue with occasional interruptions—bore out what 
the first week of the French season had already made 
plain: that good acting can alchemically change what is 
bad in a written play to gold upon the stage. Readers of 
‘Pasteur’ may be excused for finding the play just a 
little tedious; but acted by M. Lucien Guitry, it was 
absorbing. In the same way ‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ so 
melancholy, so dim in the reading, proved when 
acted to be an excellent stage play. These new 
chronicle plays, dealing with characters who died, 
practically, only the day before yesterday, these Pasteurs 
and Lincolns exhumed in public before their bones have 
decently had time to turn to dust—are they not pregnant 
with disquieting possibilities, do they not add a new terror 
to death and, developed, a new horror to life? For it is 
obviously only a matter of a little time before the play- 
wrights, celebrating persons ever nearer and nearer to 
their own time, begin to write about those who are still 
alive. And then, woe unto those who are famous enough 
to be written about! But, on the other hand, what fun 
for those who do the writing ! 

* * * * 

As a matter of fact, a precedent of the kind was set during 
the last months of the war, when a Homeric cinematograph 
film of the Life and Heroic Actions of Mr. Lloyd George 
was actually prepared. Unhappily it has, so far as lam 
aware, never been released. The change of feeling brought 
about by the coming of the armistice was, perhaps, in part 
responsible for the suppression of this great work of art. 
Perhaps, too, a certain unconscious, unintentional irony 
made itself felt in the midst of the epic . . . I donot know. 
But I cannot help being sorry that the film never made its 
appearance. Many well-known people appeared in it, 
and it is said that an eminent art critic, whose contributions 
sometimes honour the pages of THE ATHEN2ZUM, refused a 
lucrative offer to play the part of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
My hope is that, when and if Mr. Lloyd George ever goes 
out of office, the opposition Government which then comes 
into power will finally release the film—release it with a 
vengeance and suitably ironic comments between the 
scenes, 

* * * * 

And here once catches a Pisgah glimpse of all the rich 
possibilities of the cinema as an instrument of political 
propaganda. It has already been used in this way, but 
only bunglingly, tentatively, on a small scale. At every 
general election of the future the picture palaces will 
flicker with propaganda. Each candidate will issue a film 
showing what he did in the Great War, testifying to his 
goodness as a husband and father, his kindness, his industry. 
And another film of his opponent’s life, which, steering 
cautiously clear of libel, will display Mr. X in infancy, 
muling and puking, Mr. X receiving chastisement for steal- 
ing sweets, Mr. X at school, making a false quantity, 
Mr. X being sent down from the University for drunkenness, 
Mr. X among the chorus girls, Mr. X at forty, grown very 
stout, and so on. In the great days that lie ahead I 
see prodigious power and wealth awaiting an industrious 
Guitry, and for Mr. Drinkwater, millions, even a coronet. . . 

AUTOLYCUS. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. Charles M. Doughty, the author of “ Arabia 
Deserta’’ and more recently of ‘‘ Mansoul,” is to be 
honoured by the University of Cambridge with the 
degree of D.Litt. Mr. Edmund Gosse will be similarly 
honoured on the same occasion. 

* * * * 

We learn from Messrs. Macmillan that a second impression 
of Mr. Festing Jones’ “‘ Life of Samuel Butler ”’ will be shortly 
ready for publication. Although, as we indicated in our 
review, we do not think the book adds to Butler’s own 
reputation, it is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
biographies published in our time. The second edition 
will contain portraits of Miss Savage and Alfred Cathie ; 
those who, like ourselves, possess the first will be glad to 
hear that they can obtain these additional portraits from 
the publishers by sending them a P.O. for two shillings. 

* * * * 

“ The Reign of Patti’ is the title given by Mr. Herman 
Klein to his forthcoming biography of the great singer 
who died last September. It has been for some time in 
the press, and will be published this month in New York 
by the Century Company, whose summer catalogue 
describes it as “‘ the authorized biography of Adelina Patti.” 
It is dedicated to her husband, Baron Cederstrém, with 
whose aid the author completed the final details of a task 
that has occupied most of his leisure time since I9gI4. 
The illustrations extend over the entire range of the famous 
diva’s repertory, and include reproductions of several 
little-known early photographs of her in operatic costume. 

* * * * 

We understand that the limited edition on fine paper of 
the collected poems of Mr. Walter de la Mare, shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Constable, is already wholly 
subscribed for by the booksellers. The Mellstock edition 
of Mr. Hardy’s works (Macmillan) was likewise snapped 
up by the booksellers long before publication. 

* * + * 

It is, of course, inevitable that these books will be at a 
premium shortly. The quality of Mr. Hardy as a major 
artist, and of Mr. de la Mare as a minor one, is durable. 
They are therefore a gilt-edged investment for the biblio- 
phile., But the demand for limited editions and the 
productions of private presses at the present time is not 
restricted to gilt-edged securities. It might almost be 
advisable to begin a series of notes for modern bibliophiles 
in THE ATHEN2UM. If there are still a number of bargains 
to be made, there are more investments to be avoided. 

* * * * 

Book-prices at the present moment are decidedly 
erratic. We have long been searching for a good set of 
Sir Walter Scott’s eighteen-volume edition of Dryden’s 
works (1808); in the booksellers’ catalogues we could 
find nothing under £10. A week or so ago we found in 
the Publishers’ Circular ‘‘ Dryden, 18 vols. (1808), boards, 
25s.” That number of the Circular was a week old, and 
we naturally imagined that the book had been immediately 
sold. Still, we made the inquiry, and to our intense 
gratification found it to be a fine set in panelled 
calf. Yet it had stood six days in the Circular at Is. 6d. 
a volume. 

* * * * 

Mr. Humphrey Milford sends us three sets of pictorial 
postcards printed at the Oxford University Press for the 
British Museum, the price of which is a miracle of cheapness. 
Each set contains fifteen cards and is sold in a stout 
ehvelope for 1s. In particular we would recommend to 
everyone for the purposes of correspondence the marvellous 
series of Blake drawings and designs. People are inclined to 
forget the pleasure they may give the most sophisticated 

. orrespondent by sending their message on the back of 
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an exquisite reproduction of a masterpiece ; they give him 
a little oasis of contemplation amid the desert of bills and 
business. For ourselves, we always experience a little 
shock of gratitude to one of our own friends who has this 
delightful habit. Nowadays, when a plain postcard costs a 
halfpenny,it must be one of the cheapest, as it is certainly 
one of the most genuine, pleasures we can bestow. Besides 
the Blake drawings, there is a set of miniatures from the 
Psalter of King Henry VI., and an alphabet of ornamental 
initials from English MSS. of the twelfth century. 
x * * * 


‘Frederick Locker Lampson: a Character Sketch,” 
by the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, will be published by 
Messrs. Constable on the 1st of June. Mr. Birrell is 
Locker Lampson’s son-in-law, and his book contains, 
in addition to a critical and biographical study, a selection 
of letters received by Frederick Locker from Leigh Hunt, 
O. W. Holmes, Robert Browning, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Ruskin, Calverley, Froude, Matthew Arnold, Cruikshank, 
Dickens, Rossetti, Walt Whitman, Henley, R.L.S., Thomas 
Hardy, and others. The book concludes with a careful 
annotation of the principal books of the Rowfant Library 
collected by Locker. The volume is illustrated with a 
photogravure reproduction of Du Maurier’s portrait of 
Locker, two colour plates (Eleanor Locker after a con- 
temporary water-colour and the Rowfant Quartos by Kate 
Greenaway), and three pages of book-plates belonging to 
the Locker family. A limited edition on hand-made 
paper signed by Mr. Birrell will also be issued. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AmoncG the books recently added to the Library of the 
British Museum the following are notable: Antoninus, 
Summa de confession llamada Defecerunt [Pedro Hagem- 
bach], Toledo, 1504.—Robert Caubraith, Quadrupertitum 
in oppositiones conuersiones hypotheticas et modales, in 
edibus Ascensianis et Ioannis Grandisiunci [Paris], 1510.— 
Cicero, De amicitia cum annotationibus Erasmi, Robertus 
Stephanus, Paris, 1529.—Lucian, Dialogi aliquot per D. 
Erasmum versi, Robertus Stephanus, Paris, 1529.—Valerandus 
Machecrier, Methodus artis poeticae, Robertus Stephanus, 
Paris, 1529.—Lettre-Journal de Paris. Gazette des absents, 
no. 24, 7 Jan., 1871, Paris, 1871. A periodical printed for 
distribution ‘‘ par ballon monté’’ during the siege of Paris ; 
two leaves, printed on first leaf only.—Theodor Gerlacher von 
Billican, De partium orationis inflexionibus . . . Modi undevi- 
ginti odarum Horatianarum ad iuuentutem exercendam 
facti [Wittenberg], 1526. The latter part contains musical 
settings of Horatian odes.—Historia del invitto caualiero 
Platir figlinolo del’ Imperatore Primaleone, Michele Tramezzino, 
Venice, 1548.—The Copie of the French Kings priuie Councells 
sentence betwene the Lordes of Guyse and the Lord Admirall 
of Fraunce, translated by J. de Hennot Normand, John Day, 
London, 1566.—Letters sent from Venice containing the 
newes of the victorie of the Christians ouer the armie of the 
Great Turke, translated out of the Frenche copie, Henry 
Bynneman for Anthony Kitson, London, 1571.—Articles 
conteining the request presented to the French Kyng 
by the deputies of the reformed churches of Languedoc, 
Henry Middleton for Thomas Cadman, London, 1574.—A 
Declaration concerning the needfulnesse of peace to be made 
in Fraunce, translated by G. H{farte}, Henry Bynneman for 
Ralph Newberie, London, 1575.—Newes from diuers countries, 
as from Spaine, Antwerpe, Collin, etc., Valentine Sims, London, 
1597.—V. Rejaule, Newes from Spain, translated into English, 
William Blackwell, London, 1618. A narrative of inundations 
of the Ebro and a storm at Barcelona, with woodcuts.— 
Newes out of Holland, of the East Indie trade there, I. D. for 
Nicholas Bourne & Thomas Archer, London, 1622.—Master 
Pym’s Letter to Sir John Hotham governor of Hull, Stephen 
Bulkley, York, 1643.—W. S. Landor, Moral Epistle, respect- 
fully dedicated to Earl Stanhope, T. Cadell jun. and W. Davies, 
London, 1795. —Albert Richard Smith, Mont Blanc, printed 
for private circulation, London, 1852.—Charles Lamb, 
Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets, London, 1854. 
With copious MS. notes by J. A. Symonds. 
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Science 
UNIT-CONCEPTS IN BIOLOGY 


MONOGRAPHS ON EXPERIMENTAL BioLoGy.—THE PuysicaL Basis 
OF HeEREpDITy. By T. H. Morgan.—INBREEDING AND OUT- 
BREEDING. By E. M. East and D. F. Jones. (Lippincott. 
10s. 6d. net each.) 


N various parts of the East there may be seen great 

I temples, finely planned and richly decorated, which 

have been carved out of the solid rock. But this 
monolith architecture is rare; it never has been, nor 
ever can be, of great importance. For man to erect what 
his will desires and his imagination conceives, he must 
first learn to make and to employ units of building. In 
science, such monolithic carvings-out of solid reality by 
impatient mind have been commoner than their archi- 
tectural counterparts, but will as inevitably be supplanted 
by the use of units. 

The perfection, since the time of Dalton, of the unit- 
concepts of molecules, atoms, ions, and electrons, has 
constituted by far the most potent factor in the recent 
progress of the physico-chemical sciences, and has afforded 
the basis of great syntheses such as the theory of gases 
and of solutions, the energy concept, and the periodic law. 

Biology is now reaching her Daltonian period. She is 
discovering her units, shaping them, polishing them, 
learning how to fit them together. The progress of our 
knowledge of biological units dates from the first half of 
the nineteenth century, when the cell-theory was first 
laid down. In the second half of the century the cell 
was in its turn dissected. The conception of the 
chromosomes as units within the cell-nucleus, each self- 
perpetuating, each with its own individuality, was then 
established. Finally, the twentieth century has already 
seen the chromosomes resolved into mere convenient 
frameworks for the huge aggregations of still smaller 
units or genes which appear to be the essential realities 
at the base of the visible structure. It is like the 
diminishing sequence of units in chemistry—molecule, 
atom, electron. 

Professor Morgan’s book is a statement of our present 
knowledge as to the nature of these hypothetical units 
within the chromosomes, and of the evidence that exists 
for identifying them with Mendelian unit-factors. He 
and his school of workers have been the principal agents 
in discovering this evidence, which, though many are 
still unconvinced, gets stronger day by day, and will in 
a short time, we have no doubt, win general acceptance. 
Through his labours of research and interpretation, we can 
now get a new view of organisms, a new mental model of 
the processes of heredity. We can see every species and 
every individual as the result of the interaction, during 
development, of the external environment with a great 
number of inheritable unit-factors or genes. These are 
located in a linear series along the chromosomes. Thus 
every Organism contains two complete series of genes, one 
from its father, the other from its mother, which are, for 
purposes of convenient handling, cut up into a fixed number 
of chromosomes, each containing a particular portion of 
the gene-series, and each, therefore, with its own charac- 
teristic size and shape. 

The genes are thus inherited in groups, each group 
corresponding to a chromosome ; but owing to a peculiar 
process known as crossing-over, the linkage between the 
members of a single group is not absolute, being greater 
as the two genes are closer together in the chromosome. 
Two lines of advance are thus opened up. We can in the 
first place set out to construct chromosome maps (not on 
a reduced scale, like the Ordnance Survey, but vastly 
magnified) on which the relative position of all known 
genes can be plotted; and, as a matter of fact, such a 
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map for that classical object in genetics, the pomace-fly 
Drosophila, greets the visitor to Morgan’s laboratory. 
And secondly, we can try to discover how this predetermined 
internal structure of the chromosomes, where a factor for 
eye-colour may be next to one for fertility, and that again 
next to one for shape of wing, is related to the structure 
of the adult. Here, though we are still at the very 
beginning of our knowledge, some progress is being made, 
We know that some genes only come into operation after 
a certain time; that others oxidize pigment-bases into 
pigments; that others may damage or even kill the 
developing organism at a definite stage in its career (so 
called lethal and semi-lethal factors) ; that others turn 
switches leading on to maleness or femaleness. 

In spite of the incompleteness of our knowledge, we have 
been introduced to a new idea by recent genetic work. 
We can now see that it is theoretically possible to represent 
the inheritable constitution of an animal or a plant by a 
structural formula. Ever since the general applicability 
of Mendel’s principles became evident, we have been 
able to think of organism-constitution in terms of formule. 
But structural formule represent as great an advance over 
non-structural in biology as they do in organic chemistry, 
A structural formula in chemistry tells the chemist first 
how he may synthesize his compounds; and secondly, 
how he may expect them to react. In biology we too shall 
be able to proceed to the synthesis of new breeds and races, 
possibly in time to new species of living creatures, and to 
prophesy their reaction to different environments, their 
resistance to diseases, the type of offspring that result 
when they are crossed with other breeds. 

That analysis along these lines is turning genetics into 
an exact science (a very exact science) and will revolutionize 
practical breeding is shown by the second book we are 
considering, also in the excellent series of ““ Monographs 
on Experimental Biology”’ that Loeb, Morgan and 
Osterhout have launched in the United States. Professors 
East and Jones present us with a detailed analysis of the 
effects of in-breeding and cross-breeding upon the physio- 
logical condition of the race. The rapid conversion of 
Biology to exactitude is nowhere better exemplified than 
in this field. All the elaborate work of the last century 
led but to vague and unsatisfactory conclusions. Some- 
times in-breeding was obviously harmful; sometimes 
cross-breeding led to amazing increase of vigour; but 
why no one knew, nor why in other cases in-breeding was 
without evil effects, or why sometimes cross-breeding led 
to sterility. 

By long-continued experiments and cogent analysis, 
for much of which our authors are responsible, we are 
presented for the first time with an explanation of 
facts and contradictions alike. It is impossible here to 
go into the explanation. Suffice it to say that it is a 
consequence of the unit-concepts of Mendelian and 
Morganian heredity, and may be recommended to the 
attention of the theoretical biologist as well as the practical 
breeder. 

If we may make a criticism or two, it is that the authors’ 
English is sometimes heavy and not quite clear; that to 
introduce an important concept and then not to explain 
its basis (as is done on page 85 with the “ co-efficient of 
relationship ’’) is very aggravating ; that no reference, in 
the text or the literature list, is made to the important 
work of Geoffrey Smith on the incompatibility of chromo- 
somes in hybrid pheasants, nor to related work by Baltzer 
or Herbst for Echinoderm hybrids; and that the last 
chapter, where the authors leave plants and animals for 
man, is not so convincing. 

About Professor Morgan’s work there is an atmosphere 
of incompleteness. But this is merely due to the limitation 
imposed by the author on himself. He sets out to give a 
review of our present knowledge of the relation of the 
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chromosomes to heredity. He knows by experience how 
rapidly our knowledge enlarges and our views are modified 
in genetics ; and as a result has been content not to round 
off his subject, not to pursue or link up the fascinating 
side-issues and speculations that open out on every side. 
That, however, the intelligent reader can do for himself ; 
and there can be no hesitation in recommending both 
books to those desirous of following progress in genetical 
science. -_ 


SOCIETIES 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 5.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

L. W. Berry, G. Rudd Collinson, A. C. Gardner, Trevor Starkey 
(of Nelson, British Columbia), and E. A. Turner were elected Fellows. 

The communication read was on ‘‘ A Natural ‘Eolith’ Factory 
beneath the Thanet Sand,’’ by Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren, describing 
a section in the Bullhead Bed at Grays where the conditions have 
been favourable for the chipping of the flints by subsoil pressure. 
In the author’s opinion the section affords the most complete and 
conclusive evidence hitherto obtained in support of the theory of 
the origin of the supposed Eolithic implements by purely natural 
agencies. The views put forward were criticized at considerable 
length by Mr. H. Dewey, Mr. Reginald Smith, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. H. Bury, Mr. Walter Johnson, Mr. A. S. Kennard, Mr. A. L. 
Leach, Mr. J. F.N. Green, and Mr. F. N. Haward. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—May 11.—Professor J. P. Hill, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions to the menagerie 
during April. 

On behalf of Messrs. Ek. Gerrard & Sons, Mr. R. I. Pocock 
exhibited a mounted specimen of a pale variety of the white- 
bearded gnu (Connochetes albojubatus), shot by Capt. Keith 
Caldwell in Masailand.—Miss J. B. Proctor exhibited and made 
remarks on a living specimen of the tailed batrachian, Spelerpes 
fuscus, Bonaparte, born on May 8, 1920.—Professor J. E. Duerden 
exhibited a remarkable series of lantern-slides illustrating the 
sexual display and nesting-habits of the ostrich. 

Dr. W. J. Dakin communicated his paper on ‘‘ Fauna of Western 
Australia: III. Further Contributions to the Study of the 
Onychophora’”’; and illustrated his remarks by lantern-slides 
and microscopic specimens, showing points in the structure of 
Peripatus—Mr. C. Forster-Cooper gave a résumé of his paper 
“Chalicotheroidea from Baluchistan,” illustrated by specimens. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
May. 


Fri. 28. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Christian Art : Liturgical Develop- 
ments,’’ Professor P. Dearmer. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bergson’s Concept of Mind- 
Energy: The Brain and the Mind,’’ Professor H. 
Wildon Carr. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Crystal Structure, 
W. L. Bragg. 


” 


Professor 


Sat. 29. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ Recent Revolutions in Physical 
Science: The Theory of Relativity,” Dr. J. H. 
Jeans. 
Mon. 31. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The Improvement of 
] Crop Production in India,” Mr. A. Howard. ‘ 
une, 
Tues. 1. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Evolution of Large Bridge 


Construction,’’ Lecture II., Major C. E. Inglis. 
Zoological, 5.30.—‘‘ Reports on the Entozoa collected 
from Animals which died in the Gardens during the 
past Nine Months,” Dr. G. M. Vevers; ‘‘ Notes on 
an African Trip,” the Secretary. 
Sociological (65, Belgrave Road, Westminster), 8.— 
** Social Finance,’’ Mr. John Ross. 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The Economic 
¥Pursuits of the Trobriand Islands,” Dr. B. Malinowski. 
Wed. 2. Royal Archzological Institute, 4.30. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Developments of 
Language in the Child,’’ Professor Otto Jespersen. 
Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ Dreams, with Special Reference 
to Psycho-Analysis,’ Lecture II., Mr. W. Archer. 

Royal, 4.30.—‘‘ The Nuclear Constitution of the Atom,” 
Sir Ernest Rutherford. (Bakerian Lecture.) 

Linnean, 5.—Exhibition of 50 Drawings of the Oil-palm, 
El@is guineensis, Mr. R. Swainson-Hall; ‘‘ Objects 
observed in the Neighbourhood of Basra during the 
War,” Mr. A. Whitehead ; ‘‘ Whaling in the Southern 
Ocean,”’ Professor W. J. Dakin. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 5.—‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Japanese Buddhism,” Dr. W. M. 
McGovern. 


Thurs. 3. 
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Fine Arts 
HOUSING AND FURNISHING 


II. 


UR best English house-building is probably the best 
O in the world, and the experiments of the last two 
generations have brought back into use many 
valuable ways of doing things. Our need now, however, is 
to consolidate and perfect. The several units have to be 
improved oneatatime. Plaster ceilings are too much given 
to cracking and even to falling ; under the doors there are 
draughts; there are too many dirt traps; fireplaces 
waste heat. Further, there is unnecessary expenditure 
in ‘‘features”’ which nobody cares for—‘‘ handsome ”’ 
cornices and bold skirtings. A wood picture-rail a foot 
or two below the ceiling would usually be far better than 
the futile cornice, and a small hard wood strip might often 
take the place of the skirting with advantage. We 
are given over to mouldings; the plainer and smaller, 
but of better quality, is to be preferred to ‘“‘ handsome” 
and poor. Doors are often made unnecessarily large 
and windows undesirably small; then pipes are 
hidden away and put where they freeze. We must 
aim at getting the small house as perfect as the bicycle. 
Besides the problem of building new cottages there 
is the very serious problem of repairing old ones. To 
destroy all the old cottages of the land which are not up 
to a living standard would so alter our countryside and 
villages that much of England would be destroyed with 
them—the “‘ Old England” we talk about so plentifully. 
To destroy these cottages would be like a preliminary 
step to asphalting the country all over. These dear 
cottages vary from district to district as the soil varies 
—they are dialects of building, and hold history and 
emotions which we cannot plan and specify and contract 
for. Of timber, stone, flint, granite, cob, brick ; roofed 
with thatch, tiles and stone slabs, they grew out of the 
ground and are as natural as rabbits’ burrows and birds’ 
nests—they are men’s nests. Yet the aggregate number 
of the unfit must be enormous, for they have been terribly 
let down and each one is a special problem. 

Most of them, I am confident, could be mended by 
reasonable expenditure if we cared to care for them. 
What is needed is that the various local authorities should 
at once consider and set about experimenting. Putting 
in concrete floors, lining the damp walls and relaying 
the roofs would often do all that is required without 
any injury to the old buildings which show that the 
British people had grandfathers. 

I may say here that I believe that the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings are giving attention 
to this tremendously urgent matter, and I know that 
from their long experience in caring for old and frail 
buildings their help would be worth having. 

If our old British cottages could be made strong, and 
to look as if they were honourably guarded, then there 
would be an incalculable value over and above so many 
habitable houses. There would be a gift included of 
strength and pride forallof us. Iremember reading many 
years ago a German government report on the psycho- 
logical value of the old buildings of the country in forming 
the German spirit. Almost more than anything else 
the old cottages represent England. Old is old, and 
new is new; don’t destroy the one nor make the other 
sham antique. 

The great snares in house furnishing are: extravagant 
expenditure in the worthless ; the lowering of our demands 
to a penny picture-post-card level; overcrowding with 
trivialities and worse. Often these household gods are 
really devils undisguised. Housekeeping should be a 
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struggle for quality. A room, like a garden, can only 
be kept in order by continual weeding. There are two 
main data, affection and efficiency. If there is any pot 
or pan you really love, go on keeping it till you don’t, 
but make up your mind. As Morris put it, ““ keep nothing 
you do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.” 
The recent over-use of the words “ art”? and “ artistic ” 
has led to some insincerities, and at this time it would 
be better, I think, to aim at being scientific in both our 
house building and furnishing. Beware of much ornament, 
especially of the machine-made sort. Merely routine 
ornament is quite a disease, a surface eruption which 
is often repulsive. 

Another point : the buying of old furniture, the pawn- 
shop ideal of furnishing, has been overdone; it has 
encouraged dealing and discouraged making. A_ fine 
piece of old furniture is, of course, a delightful possession 
if you have it, or if it ‘comes to you,” but the right 
thing now must certainly be the encouragement of living 
makers ; further, you will thus escape the danger of buying 
sham antiques. Some time ago I saw in a shop a carved 
chest labelled ‘“‘saved from Ypres” and all scorched 
by fire. It had been made antique with a sandblast, 
and burned by a lamp. 

Some admirable experiments in the making of cottage 
furniture are being made at the L.C.C. Furniture School 
in Shoreditch. For small rooms it is desirable to get 
things for corner positions, where they are more out of 
the way. 

The first aim in decoration should be to brighten and 
stimulate. Decoration which adds to gloom would be 
better undone. As decoration is something beyond 
utility, it should be good of its kind, and a little that is 
good goes a long way. Not only is one good picture 
worth a thousand bad ones, but ¢hey are a positive balance 
on the wrong side. Aim at quality, at cheerfuiness and 
brightness. The use of much white is not merely a fad ; 
a white room is much lighter than if otherwise coloured 
and it looks larger. I should like to have two rooms 
arranged at an exhibition, one with whitened walls and 
a few averagely good things, the other covered with a 
deep crimson paper and other objects ‘“‘to match.” 
Everyone would, I believe, feel the stimulus of the former. 
It is sometimes argued that dark tints don’t show the 
inevitable dirt, but to make a thing dirty all over so 
that it shall not show more dirt is doubtful policy. A 
not too dirty fair room looks cleaner than a new gloomy 
one. 

Do not allow any blue to be put into white for ceilings, 
rather a touch of yellow to make it slightly creamy. 
Greys, buffs, and fair yellows (not hot) are all good for 
painting; also some greens. but these require judgment. 
Black occasionally, as in skirtings, is sharp and clean 
without being frowsy. Arrangements of any two of 
these are likely to be pretty safe. In the case of painted 
chimneypieces and the like it is good policy to paint 
the flat of the shelf red or black—just the flat without 
any thickness. The edges of doors might very well be 
painted in the same way differently from the surfaces. 
Graining of woodwork might wel! be brought back if the 
graining was not imitative but frankly ornamental, and 
not in beery browns but in simple gay colours. Wall- 
papers should be fair in colour, with the pattern distributed 
all over and not in bunches. Beware of all extremes 
like the Viennese black-and-white chequers lately so much 
in vogue. Beware, too, of purple—a mourning colour. 
Distemper washes are good, and some of them take 
varnish very well and make an excellent surface. There 
is a custom of hanging pictures too high; if they are 
not good enough to be seen, banish them still further. 
Finally, I would suggest that enough use is not made 
of our Schools of Art. Picked students might be employed 
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in decorating houses with interesting personal work if 
they would take an oath to be simple, sane and sweet, 
and not acid, frantic and sad. 

W. R. LETHABY. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Memorial Exhibition of the Works 
of Camille Pissarro. 

BURLINGTON GALLERY.—The Winter Work of I .W. Brooks. 

PATERSON AND CARFAX GALLERY.—Stone Carvings by Jean 
Milne. 

ALPINE CLUB GALLERY.—The Russian Revolution, seen and 
depicted by Edward Saltoft. 

GUILD oF Decorators’ SYNDICATE.—Paintings and Colour 
Studies by R. A. Wilson, A.R.C.A. (London). 

ELpar GALLERY.—Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings 
of the South Downs by Adam Slade. 

HampsTEAD ArT GALLERY.—Drawings and Paintings by 
Clara Klinghoffer. 


THE first and dominant impression at the Pissarro Memorial 
Exhibition is amazement that these unobtrusive pictures 
ever had the power to excite indignant protest and violent 
abuse; the second is amazement that they also called forth 
peans of dithyrambic praise; the third is a recognition of 
their real and incontrovertible merit. After studying this 
representative collection we are forced to the conclusion that 
Camille Pissarro’s work may be destined to outlive that 
of several of his gifted and popular colleagues. Many of the 
other Impressionists, as pioneers, were inevitably doctrinaire, 
hyper-logical and extreme. Pissarro was fundamentally 
sober and, we imagine, always a little sceptical of enthusiasm. 
He threw in his lot with the Impressionists not because he 
believed their doctrines to be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, but because he realized that they opened 
the gate toa vast untilled field, and he decided to pitch his camp 
in this field because it offered him a pragmatic solution of the 
harassing problems of what to paint and how to paint it, 
without sacrifice of personal dignity or concessions to 
materialism. Owing to this absence of fanaticism in his work 
he is apt to appear the dull dog of the Impressionist troupe, 
He appears dull compared with Monet because he could not 
accept the spectrum palette, pointillism, the paramount 
claim of light and so on as constituting a finite religion in 
themselves, and his temperament prevented his adopting a 
completely conventional formula of expression. He appears 
a dull dog compared with Manet and Degas because he had 
nothing of their triumphant virtuosity. He never convinces 
us that he was a born painter. We always retain an uneasy 
suspicion that his technique was possibly nothing but an 
intellectually evolved substitute for talent. It is always 
evident that he arrived at good painting more by hard work 
than by instinct. He appears a dull dog, too, compared with 
Renoir, because he was not the fortunate heir to the gaiety of 
Fragonard and Boucher, and he made no obvious response 
in his art to the appeal of purely charming and sensual aspects. 
But the very qualities which make him appear relatively dull 
are the qualities which may ensure the permanence of his art. 
His scepticism enabled him to keep an intermittent but quite 
perceptible and most valuable hold on constructional com- 
position ; his lack of facility imposed upon him a continuous 
concentration that could only be maintained by moral pressure, 
and his freedom from specifically French sensibility helped him 
to keep his art comparatively severe. Both Pissarro and Renoir 
foreshadowed the subsequent reaction against the theory 
of Impressionism—Renoir by a great natural instinct for art, 
Pissarro by temperamental moderation and common sense ; 
and it seems at least possible that these two Impressionists 
will make the greatest appeal to our descendants. 

Mr. I. W. Brooks, who is clearly a young man of unusual 
talent, makes a most promising début at the adjacent Burling- 
ton Gallery. His work is delicate and assured. There is 
Whistler in it and Matisse and Nicholson and a personal factor 
as well, which exploits the influences with an almost disconcert- 
ing facility. ‘‘ Rain at High Tide”’ and “ The Green Gate” 
are both delightful solutions of minor problems, but Mr. 
Brooks would, perhaps, be well advised to spend an hour in 
the Pissarro exhibition and realize the value of patient research 
and continuous effort. 
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Another promising newcomer is Miss Jean Milne. Sculpture 
js in such a pitiable state in England that sculptors to-day 
can only render service by restricting themselves to the study 
of fundamental principles—the principles which Gaudier 
began to master at the end of his voyage of discovery round 
the weed-covered base of his art. Miss Milne’s angle of 
approach is of the kind which may help to regain the lost 
sculptural sense. She cuts direct into stone, and uses the 
minimum of planes—which is all as it should be—in the first 
stage. Unfortunately she does not stop here, but frequently 
spoils her plane arrangement by a non-sculptural use of line. 
On the whole the best work is “‘ Vision,’’ which contains 
passages of genuine sculptural imagination. 

The catalogue to Mr. Saltoft’s exhibition containing extracts 
from his diary contributes to our knowledge of the Russian 
Revolution, and makes us hope that he will see fit to give us 
the whole text of the diary in book-form. His pictures are in 
most cases little more than illustrations to selected passages, 
and add nothing to them. Take the following entry for 
example: ‘‘ January, 1918. The famine becomes steadily 
worse. I saw to-day men and dogs devouring the carcass of 
a fallen horse.’’ It is complete, and horrifying in its complete- 
ness. The picture painted in illustration has no power to move 
us in the same way—it fails even to convince us of its veracity. 
This is not Mr. Saltoft’s fault. It is inevitable when the 
generic ‘‘ men and dogs ’”’ become particularized. 


Mr. R. A. Wilson sets out to achieve an abstract esthetic 
appeal based primarily on colour. We doubt if anything of 
permanent value can be evolved from this point of departure. 
It is certainly most unlikely when the artist thinks of colour— 
as Mr. Wilson does—in terms of a pigment-maker’s catalogue. 
Mr. Wilson cannot carry us very far along the road which he 
has selected for experiment until he abandons the habit 
of thinking of yellow, blue, pink and so on as separate factors 
with independent existence. For this is the point of view of 
the poster artist. 

The habit of thinking of colours by their trade names is, 
in fact, dangerous to a painter. It fills his mind with pre- 
judices which make it unnecessarily difficult for him to receive 
impressions. Mr. Adam Slade, for example, would be a 
better painter than he is if he had never heard the word 
“green.’’ His pictures of the South Downs suffer a little 
from obviousness of colour. But they reveal Mr. Slade as a 
genuine artist who reacts to a particular type of landscape 
and expresses his reactions with intelligence and skill. 

R. H.W. 


FROM BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


WE have received the most recent Bulletins published 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. The latter is now celebrating its 
Fiftieth Anniversary by a special exhibition which includes 
some sixty first-rate paintings loaned by private collectors. 
Among recent treasures acquired for the permanent collection, 
we note (a) a Chinese T’ang Kanshitsu figure, reported to 
have been found under the remains of the Tai Fu Szu temple 
in Cheng ting fu (province of Chihli), which has apparently 
suffered little from ill-considered repairs; the Bulletin 
gives no indication of its size; (b) a conversation piece by 
Hogarth, ‘‘ The Price Family,’’ painted about 173i, which 
was in the possession of the Price family until 1893, when 
it appears to have been sold by auction; the Metropolitan 
Museum has acquired it by recent purchase. The Boston 
Museum has been enriched by a notable Italian painting, 
a ‘‘Madonna and Child with St. Jerome,” by Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, presented by Mrs. W. Scott Fitz. The Museum 
Bulletin prints a photograph of this work and promises 
comment in a subsequent issue. Foreign readers would 
appreciate a description of the size, colouring and so on, which 
appear from the photograph to be similar to our Salting 
Bequest Fiorenzo in the National Gallery. In the Boston 
picture the Child stands on a parapet (as in our own) supported 
by the Virgin, who stands behind. Her mantle partially 
envelopes His body and drapes the parapet. St. Jerome’s 
head and hand appear behind the Virgin’s left shoulder. 
There is a landscape background. The picture is said to 
be in an excellent state of preservation. 

R. H. W. 
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Music /— 
HUMAN SCENERY“ 


NE of the chief points of interest about the Glaston- 
QO bury school of opera is that it is a’ place where 
experiments can be tried. It has no traditions 
to which public opinion might oblige it to conform ; it 
is trammelled only by its physical limitations. But for 
the artistic imagination, limitations are often a stimulus 
to creative experiment. There are some temperaments 
to which such limitations are always a hindrance. Some 
composers like to feel that inspiration need take no thought 
for practical convenience ; if it occurs to them in the 
middle of a work that they wouid like to hear a certain 
phrase played by six trumpets, six trumpets they must 
have, even though they are never wanted again. To 
others the necessity for cutting and contriving presents 
a positive attraction. People who would be simply 
bewildered by the knowledge that they could have 
absolutely anything they wanted in the way of materials 
will find that when they are called upon to work with the 
scantiest of resources they are thereby stimulated to real 
originality. If resources are limited, the artist is obliged 
to concentrate attention on absolute essentials. He is 
obliged, indeed, to analyse his own mind and come to a 
decision as to what really is absolutely essential. He 
must think out definitely what he wants to express and 
how he is to express it. This, one would imagine, was 
the obvious duty of every artist, whether his materials 
be scanty or plenteous. But artists are as reluctant to 
think as ordinary people, and a large number of them 
consider that their function as artists is not to think, but 
to feel. 

One of Mr. Rutland Boughton’s first ideas for the 
Glastonbury theatre was to use an orchestral chorus 
in his operas as well as the chorus on the stage. This 
was an example of feeling rather than of thinking. But 
in the Glastonbury Assembly Room there was no room 
for an orchestral chorus; there was no room for an 
orchestra at all, even if the players could have been 
provided. Elaborate scenery was also out of the question, 
and for most of the productions nothing but curtains 
could be used. But here ingenuity came to the rescue, 
and it occurred to Mr. Boughton to make use of the chorus 
singers themselves to give a suggestion of scenery. He 
does not seem at present to have worked out any very 
consistent method of employing his “‘ human scenery,” 
but he has tried a number of experiments on a small scale, 
most of which will be seen at the forthcoming performances 
at the “Old Vic.” 

The most daring adventure in this direction was the 
opening of “The Birth of Arthur,”” which I saw at 
Glastonbury in the summer of 1915. The scene is supposed 
to represent Tintagel Castie. There was a background 
of dark curtains. A group of men in brown and grey 
stood at one side, some with arms held above their heads, 
to represent the castle, while a group of women in blue 
and green crouched below, partly on steps, to represent 
the sea. Both groups sang, and the women executed 
varicus movements which were quite effectively suggestive 
of waves. As tar as I remember, they generally remained 
low down in the foregrouna, crouching, kneeling, or 
moving with bent figures, so as to make a contrast with 
the tali, upstanding outlines of the men. 

There was no attempt to make the men look like an 
actual castle. These walls had neither plaster nor loam 
nor rough-cast about them. They had their own move- 
ments, and when the main characters came in to act the 
real drama, the waves subsided and the castle retired 
into the background— 
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Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so ; 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. 

Mr. Boughton was not the first dramatist to think of 
a human wall, but in any case this attempt to suggest 
masonry by means of men was an uncompromising assertion 
of a new principle in serious opera. The waves were to 
my thinking more effective as a living decoration, but that 
may well have been because they were less challenging 
to one’s preconceived ideas. It was easy to accept them 
as nymphs or mermaids who would have been nothing 
at all unusual in a romantic opera. Indeed, several of 
Mr. Boughton’s further experiments in this direction 
have been nothing more than personifications of the 
customary type. In his ballet “‘ The Moon-maiden ”’ 
he says that it is “‘the dancers and not the gauzes or 
steam-pipes that produce the ideas of clouds and mist.” 
“The Moon-maiden’”’ is a most charming and poetical 
little composition which certainly does not require steam- 
pipes for its presentation. As for the gauzes, there are 
plenty of them, disposed on the persons of the young 
ladies. And a chorus of clouds is older even than the 
human wall. Again, in ‘‘ The Immortal Hour ”’ the idea 
of the forest is suggested by a chorus of tree-spirits. It 
is impossible to regard such choruses and dances as these 
as ‘‘human scenery.” They certainly fulfil the function 
of scenery to this extent—that when there is no scenery, 
the chorus of nymphs or dryads serves very adequately 
to give the desired impression ; but one could imagine 
Mr. Boughton’s opera produced in the conventional 
manner without any difficulty. Realistic scenery would 
not make these choruses superfluous. They have a 
musical and a poetical function as well. The personifi- 
action of natural forces sets the spectator at once in the 
a: mosphere of romance in a way that no paint and canvas 
by itself could ever do. In ‘‘ The Round Table,” per- 
formed last summer at Glastonbury, there was in fact 
the combination of human and painted scenery. Merlin’s 
tomb was a piece of scenery, and there were canvas wings 
with flags and bulrushes painted on them, while in the 
foreground on the steps were grouped a number of nymphs 
attending on the Lady of the Lake. 


A much more original employment of human scenery 
was shown in ‘‘ The Sumida River.” This is a Japanese 
play set to music by Clarence Reybould. The scene 
represents the Sumida River, with a boat going across 
it. At Glastonbury the boat remains fixed at one side 
of the stage, and the river is represented by six women 
dressed in blue, who at first stand motionless along the 
back curtain. When the boat is supposed to start they 
proceed at something between a walk and a run, with 
various motions of the arms as well, across the back of 
the stage from left to right, returning—certainly more 
at a run than at a walk—behind the curtain and crossing 
again in front, so as to give the impression of a continuous 
procession of figures. This went on for about ten minutes, 
during which one of the characters in the boat has a 
lengthy monologue. Something analogous to this was 
done at the Surrey Theatre recently in the last act of 
“ Walkiire’’ ; the flames lit by Wotan were represented 
by a row of ladies standing behind a piece of scenery and 
waving gauze scarves above their heads in a red light. 
At a greater distance this might well have made quite 
an effective illusion ; as it was, one was not quite sure 
whether it was intended to be realistic or symbolical. 
About Mr. Boughton’s river and castle there is no doubt. 
At present there is some temptation to mirth, especially 
for anyone who has taken part in rehearsals, or stood 
behind the scenes and watched the waves scurrying round 
at the back—one hot afternoon at Glastonbury only five 
turned up instead of six, which necessitated a considerable 
quickening-up of the ‘empo. But the opening of ‘‘ The Birth 
of Arthur’ was genuinely impressive ; and what matters 
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is not that one should find the idea comic at times, but 
that one should have ever admitted, if only for a few bars, 
that it succeeded in its intentions. If it was successfy] 
and impressive at any one moment, that moment can 
be seized and amplified. Human scenery is at present 
an undeveloped idea; but it certainly has possibilities 
of very interesting elaboration, and for that reason no 
scenic designer or producer should neglect the performances 
to be given next month. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


THE Bohemian Czech Quartet wandered a long way from 
their native heath on May 17, when their programme included 
the string quartets of Ravel and César Franck. Of the 
two, we should certainly have prophesied that the latter 
would have been more amenable to their style and method, 
but we should have been wrong. The Ravel they gave us 
was not the Ravel we know best, roguish and elusive ; it was 
the tender and appealing Ravel whom the other one rarely 
more than half conceals, though he tries desperately hard 
to smuggle him out of sight altogether. It is the former 
who is almost exclusively stressed by our own performers, 
conductors, pianists and singers alike, and there is no need 
to complain because our friends the Bohemians prefer to 
enjoy the society of Jekyll without admitting the existence 
of Hyde. We can always make a mental reservation. Their 
Franck was less convincing as a piece of interpretation, and 
it also revealed some unsuspected technical weaknesses. 


Mr. ArcHy RosENTHAL at his pianoforte recital on May 18 
played a set of pieces by I. Leo Pavia ‘“‘in the Viennese 
idiom,’’ which means that they’more or less resembled Tausig’s 
transcriptions of Strauss or the morceaux de salon of Schulhoff. 
Had it not been for the mention of Pavlova among their titles, 
one would have imagined them to have been composed half 
a century ago. Mr. Rosenthal very cleverly succeeded in 
giving them a certain amusing quaintness by playing them 
in a painstakingly sentimental manner. In the rest of his 
programme he was anything but sentimental; his style is 
cold, accurate and precise, admirable in its lucidity, but 
making no great appeal either to emotion or to intellect. 


Mr. BRONISLAW HUBERMAN, on May 19, gave the second of 
his two recitals devoted to Bach’s unaccompanied violin 
sonatas, which he played with real loftiness and dignity of 
conception. Programmes devoted to one composer are not 
generally to be recommended, and it might be thought that 
an afternoon of Bach sonatas would be more monotonous 
than a pianist’s Chopin programme ; but these works positively 
gain by being played consecutively. They are wonderfully 
varied in form and style, and the entire absence of the piano- 
forte throughout the concert enables a modern listener to get 
into the right frame of mind for appreciating their beauties. 
One ceases to regard them as fours de force either of the com- 
poser’s or of the player's technique, and listens to them simply 
for the musical thought which they express. 


MR. JASCHA HEIFETZ played the Chaconne at his recital the 
same afternoon, but in this case it was merely a triumph of 
dexterity. His technical skill is astonishing, and his tone 
always exquisite, though small, but he fails to show any marked 
individuality as an interpreter. At his age, one naturally 
would not expect maturity of understanding ; but even the 
obvious exuberance of the Mendelssohn concerto failed to 
arouse in his playing any expression of enthusiasm. 


Miss Myra Hess is certainly one of the half-dozen best 
of present-day English pianists, and her playing is too well 
known for her recital to demand a detailed criticism. She 
prefers the more spacious masters, the Bachs and Francks, 
and it is always from them that her programmes are largely 
drawn. But she is no pedant, and on May 20 she showed 
us that she can tackle Albeniz and Debussy with the best 
of them ; indeed, her playing of ‘‘ Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest ”’ 
was the most remarkable thing of the evening. We knew it 
for a piece of gusty impressionism, but we never suspected 
that such a crashing, cataclysmic force was there until Miss 
Hess showed it to us. Perhaps it was she who put it 
there. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE New York Symphony Orchestra gave their first 
European concert in Paris on May 6, under the direction of 
Mr. WalterDamrosch. They played the ‘‘Eroica’’ Symphony, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini’’ Overture, Vincent d’Indy’s 
‘Istar’’ variations, some fragments of Ravel’s ‘‘ Daphnis 
et Chloé,” and (inevitably) the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ to begin with, 
and the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner ”’ at the end, so that, whatever 
the rest of the meal may have been like, there was no mistaking 
the definitely national flavour of the ‘‘ hors d’ceuvre”’ and 
dessert. Mr. Damrosch is, however, an able and experienced 
conductor who knows thoroughly what he is about, and has 
his forces well in hand. Some of his tempi in the Beethoven 
rather startled the Parisian musica] pundits, but otherwise 
his readings were normal and straightforward, if not exactly 
inspired. The orchestra is remarkably well-disciplined, and 
the tone of the brass and wood-wind in particular very 
brilliant, but their playing as a whole is a little inclined to be 
rigid, after the manner of a military band. None the less 
they are a first-class body of instrumentalists, and gave fine 
performances of such very different works as the difficult 
“ Daphnis et Chloé”’ and (at their second concert) Dvorak’s 
“New World’? Symphony. Mr. Albert Spalding, who 
played with them at their second concert, is a really fine 
violinist whom one can praise without reserve. He seems to 
possess all the essential qualities of the ideal executant— 
perfect intonation, flawless technique, a fine tone and breadth 
of style. One would like, therefore, to hear him in something 
other than Saint-Saéns’ Third Concerto, which, however 
effective it may be from the violinist’s point of view, does not 
give the hearer much opportunity to judge the inner musicality 
or interpretative powers of the soloist. 


Amongst other recent concerts of foreign music the most 
noteworthy have been that of the ‘‘ Hague Quartet ’’ (April 26) 
and one consisting entirely of works by modern Finnish 
composers (May 13). The Dutch players, who form an 
admirable ensemble, performed for the first time in Paris 
works by modern Dutch composers, of which the most 
interesting were a Piano Trio by Alexandre Voormolen, and 
a string quartet by B. Van den Sigtenhorst-Meyer, in the 
form of a Suite written round various episodes in the life of 
Jesus. The composer has not attempted to write ‘‘ programme- 
music ’’ to illustrate, e.g., ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi’”’ o1 
“ Jesus chasing the merchants from the Temple,’’ but he 
has allowed himself to be inspired by the idea of these scenes, 
and the result is some very sincere, original, and at times 
beautiful music. 


The Finnish concert was a disappointment. This is often 
the case when we are being introduced to “‘ national art.” 
Apart from Sibelius, Palmgren would seem to be the 
most important of the moderns, and his piano concerto 
(‘ Le Fleuve ’’), skilfully played by M. J]mari Hannikainen, is 
certainly interesting and individual, if unequal. Of the 
orchestral works we liked best two movements of a suite 
by M. Toivo Kuula, entitled (on the French programme) 
‘Ii pleut dans la forét’’ and “ L’esprit dans les bois.”’ 

M. Robert Kajanus, who conducted the orchestra, played 
his own ‘ Sinfonietta,’’ which struck us as ponderous and 
rather academic, and, in view of its great length, quite 
undeserving of the diminutive termination. The other 
“new ’? composers, who appeared as writers of songs, were 
Erkki Melartin and L. Madetoja. 

Of “ Pulcinella,’”’ which was produced by the Russian 
Ballet at the Opéra on May 15, space forbids us now to give a 
detailed criticism. It will perhaps suffice to say that the 
ballet was something of a surprise to those who were expecting 
to be surprised. The music is much more Pergolese than 
Stravinsky, and the choreography shows no advance on that 
of, e.g., ‘‘ The Good-Humoured Ladies,’ to which, indeed, 
after a first sight and hearing, we are inclined to consider the 
new ballet inferior. Picasso’s ‘“‘ décor,’’ however, is very 
good, and his costumes pretty and satisfying. The Pergolese 
MS. is said to have been unearthed by Stravinsky in the 
Naples Library, and dated 1700! There are vocal parts as 
well which are sung by three singers placed in the orchestra. 
The music is very good of its kind, and has been allowed to 
preserve almost all its eighteenth-century character. 

R. H. M. 
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Drama 
M. GUITRY THE GREATER 


THEATRE.—‘‘ Pasteur.”” Piéce en 5 Actes de 


M. Sacha Guitry. 
EVIEWING Huysmans’s ‘“Sceurs Vatard’’ in a 
R volume dated 1880, Zola predicted that the novel 
of the future would dispense with a plot. “On 
finira par donner de simples études, sans péripéties ni 
dénoiment, l'analyse d’une année d’existence, l'histoire 
d'une passion, la biographie d’un personnage, les notes 
prises sur la vie et logiquement classées.’’ The novelists 
have not shown themselves inclined to follow this formula 
of naturalism, and attempt no more than a collection 
of notes taken on life, and Zola himself as he aged only 
stuck deeper and deeper in melodrama. It is all the 
more surprising then to find this recipe, or something 
like it, suddenly applied to the stage, the very last place 
where it could be expected to succeed. What makes 
M. Guitry’s ‘‘ Pasteur” as fresh as his ‘‘ Nono”’ was shop- 
soiled is the boldness with which this experiment is made. 
It is simply “la biographie d’un personnage,” or some 
cuttings from a biography. We are shown the figure of 
Pasteur in five attitudes, at five significant moments of 
his life, and that is all. There is no pretence at a plot, 
no crises, no conflict, and, except for the superficial fact 
that Pasteur carries a heavier load of official honours 
at the end of the play than at the beginning, there is no 
climax. The cinema has occasionally ventured to treat 
a career in this way, but then the cinema has special 
facilities. On the stage such an experiment would appear 
foredoomed. 

Yet the strange fact is that it succeeds. And, stranger 
still, what succeeds is the method rather than the work. 
“Pasteur” is not a four de force that wins its way by 
sheer brilliance in spite of its unsuitableness for its medium. 
On the contrary, it is a rather mediocre work, which remains 
interesting just because it is suggestive of what might 
be done in its kind. It shows that we can be deprived 
of a great deal which we have grown to look upon as 
essential to drama and not feel the loss of it a bit. A few 
scenes taken almost haphazard from a life, it only they are 
alive, are enough. It is really possible to do without 
structure. Playwrights will be quick to make use of 
this lesson—and to abuse it. But the lesson hasbeen 
taught and will not be forgotten. For that M. Sacha 
Guitry deserves our thanks. 

When we come to consider ‘‘ Pasteur” no longer as a 
genre, but as a specimen of its genre, we cannot help being 
reminded again of Zola. We recall those ‘‘ Savants (avec 
un grand S),”’ as Léon Daudet calls them, who in “ Pacis ” 
and the ‘‘ Quatre Evangiles”’ “open their great heart in 
words, announce that this excess of misery is about to 
end, mount the promontories of Montmartre, and melt 
at the spectacle of the sun setting in its glory.” They are 
loquacious, dogmatic, intolerant, puffed up with deceit, 
everything that a scientist ought not to be; they never 
sive any evidence of the powers on which they pride 
themselves ; and yet they are undeniably impressive. To 
this breed belongs the Pasteur of M. Guitry. He may 
not mount the promontories of Montmartre to proclaim 
his messiahship, but that is because he finds a pedestal 
everywhere. The Sorbonne, the tribune of the Academy 
of Medicine, his laboratory, his class-room, his domestic 
armchair, are all one to him ; he is always on Sinai. He 
only wavers once, and that is when he is called upon to 
do something, to have an actual sick child inoculated 
with one of his infallible remedies. But with the help 
of a doctor and an assistant he manages to pull through 
somehow, and by the next scene he is older, indeed, but 
as sure of his unique value to the world as ever. Is this 
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a fair portrait of the true Pasteur? Or is it perhaps the 
only way of presenting a man of science on the stage? 
M. Sacha Guitry is a brave challenger of conventions, but 
not even he could make the real work of a scientist an 
entertaining spectacle. There are things, it seems, after 
all that the stage cannot touch. 

And yet these savants of fiction and the theatre are, 
as we said, impressive. They are more impressive even 
than the stage priest, and without the help of a purple 
cassock and a shopful of rosaries. If you are moved 
(as most people are) by Le Docteur Pascal and Bertheroy, 
you will be much more moved by this bluff, gruff, 
single-minded, large-hearted Pasteur. And you will not 
be to blame, for there is a magician in the business. That 
magician is M. Lucien Guitry. It would be impossible, 
even if the attempt were feasible, to take to pieces his 
wonderful impersonation, to sort out and reckon up all 
the sure and delicate strokes that make it so thorough, 
so convincing. Just consider his way of taking up a 
book (a thing that hardly any actor can do plausibly), 
and note that he handles it exactly as a scholar and no 
one else handles a book. That small incident—it comes 
somewhere in Act IV.—is a study in itself and an index to 
M. Guitry’s methods. Multiply and enlarge it; and you 
have the lecture scene of Act II., where, standing at a 
desk alone, in front of a backcloth, M. Guitry, with a 
“voice ’’ or two from the front of the house to give him 
his cues, conducts the whole of a stormy séance of the 
Academy. When he has done you not only think you 
have heard his lecture, which you have not, but you feel 
you have been trodden on in the ugly rush of the protestors 
at the finish. The only person obviously not exhausted 
is M. Guitry. He has, to put it vulgarly, been playing 
it on his head. He knows exactly what has to be done 
and the moment at which to do it. It is one little touch 
deftly laid on top of another, unerringly and with absolute 
ease. Enlarge your scale again, and you have the whole 
five acts, which are simply a monologue for the single 
character. If M. Guitry stumbled once, if he ran out 
of petty cash for a moment, and repeated himself, the 
spell would be broken. But that he never does. The 
course is mapped out, the supplies assured, and he reaches 
his goal in as perfect condition as when he set out. His 
Pasteur is not only a wonderful performance, but an 
inestimable lesson in the art of acting. 


BACK TO EXOTICA AGAIN 


Daty’s THEATRE.—‘‘A Southern Maid.” By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop and Harry Graham. Music by Harold Fraser-Simson. 

" T': English party arriving!”’ cries Dolores in her 
Southern orange-garden—and what a thrilling cue 
that is to us elderly gentlemen! In the classic 

days of Dalydom there was always an “‘ English party.” 

Once (according to Mr. Rutland Barrington’s memoirs) it 

got lost in the chaos of rehearsals and did not make its 

appearance even cn the first night, but that was unusual. 

Normally it arrived, anything but travel-stained, in that 

wonderful land (we think called Exotica) where the foliage 

would make the tropics turn pale with envy, and it is 
always sunshine—even at midnight on the spot where the 
heroine stands—and marble is the only building material, 

and nobody was ever long-sighted enough to catch a 

glimpse of his own ceiling. A pleasant land, Exotica, in 

the glamour of reminiscence! What dressmakers in the 
humblest village! What women to wear the dresses they 
made! No wonder the naval officer, who always led the 
landing-party from England, used to vow that he must 
take away the one with the nicest frocks and the sweetest 
voice. No wonder the local potentate would threaten 
reprisals and carry them out upon the “ merryman 
moping mum,” who was sometimes the officer’s body- 
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servant, and sometimes a native of the locality, but 
always, to judge from his conversation, suffered from the 
delusion that he was living in the Old Kent Road. Happy 
days ! 

And yet days that can be recalled! They are recalled 
at the moment of writing. The English party has come 
back across the ultramarine sea. It is to South America 
this time, but the girls are as fair as ever, and the costumes, 
if anything, more glowing. The naval officer is there, and 
in good voice, in the person of Mr. Claude Flemming; the 
belle of Exotica is there, endowed by Miss José Collins with 
a good deal more temperament and character and local 
colour than there is any real need for, but proportionately 
more fascinating to watch, and singing so well and with so 
little strain that we grudge her a minute or two to rest 
between songs. We miss, indeed, the impassive potentate 
with his single hour of unbending in topical verse, because, 
although there are three pyramids at Gizeh, there is only 
one Rutland Barrington in all the lands of musical comedy ; 
but we have as substitute a stately sort of brigand with 
a vendetta, who gives Mr. Bertram Wallis scope for a 
capital piece of burlesque acting. Lastly, we get, of course, 
the merryman (keeping the worst inn in Santiago), perhaps 
rather a shadow of his past spontaneity and wit, and yet 
made amusing enough by Mr. Mark Lester. All of them do 
exactly what we knew, and they knew, they ought to do. 
The English party has arrived, and earned its welcome. 


There was once another party at Daly’s—a party, if we 
recollect right, from Vienna. The war chased them away. 
It is not the libretto to the ‘“‘ Southern Maid” nor Mr. 
Fraser-Simson’s music that makes us think of them. 
They come back unbidden to memory. Some people 
disliked them immensely ; others, when they went, missed 
the undeniably corrupt charm of their pieces and their 
music. The English party, when it came back again, 
seemed just a trifle stolid and middle-aged. Criticism 
means confession, and we must confess, for our part, 
that even beneath the fervid skies of Exotica we sometimes 
wish that Herr Lehar could be returned to us, say via 
Poland. If for no other reason, we would welcome it for 
this one: it would give Miss José Collins some parts 
worth her playing. 


DUMAS WITH A _ DIFFERENCE 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—’‘A Marriage of Convenience.” By 
Alexandre Dumas. Adapted by Sydney Grundy. 


“ COMEDY in four acts by Alexandre Dumas,” 

A declares the programme. Is it possible? And 

which Dumas can it be, the father or the son? 

It seems too moral for the first, and not to have moral 

enough for the second. ‘‘ Adapted,” the programme adds, 

“by Sydney Grundy.” We wonder whether Mrs. Grundy 
hadn’t a hand in it. 

Anyhow, we can fix its period. (We had hoped 
Mr. Dickinson’s new book on “‘ The Contemporary Drama 
of England ”’ would give us its date, but it fails us.) This 
in its present form belongs to the eighties, we vow, or the 
early nineties. Comte and Comtesse and _ Chevaiier, 
gentleman’s gentleman and chambermaid—the last two 
needed of course to explain the position at the opening. 
The position is simple. M.leComte has married Madame la 
Comtesse (fresh from her convent, as you guessed) according 
to an arrangement made by his uncle. Madame, who has 
never met this husband provided for her, has an amourette 
with the foppish Chevalier de Valclos—red heels (the 
husband's) to play and mate in three acts. Finding no 
more characters on the programme, you know the issue 
will not be complicated. Secure, after a scene or two, 
of Mrs. Grundy’s collaboration, you know that it is the 
Chevalier who will get his marching orders. Curtseys, 
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asides, philosophic reflections by the soubrette, fill up the 
— To be truthful, this demure chess-playing is sadly 
uil. 

The consolation is that we still seem to have players 
who know how to do this kind of work. There is little to 
be gained by playing artificial powder-and-patch comedy 
well, but it is only too easy to play it very badly. We 
cannot, indeed, feel that Mr. Lauri de Frece, as the butterfly 
Chevalier, makes much of the business ; there is too much 
Simon Tappertit in his manner. And as for Miss Marie 
Léhr, she is no sort of French Comtesse at all, but just 
a sweet English girl playing a French Countess, we had 
almost added in amateur theatricals, only there is nothing 
amateurish about her acting. On the other hand, 
Mr. Leslie Faber, as the Count, was parfaitement distingué; 
Mr. Dawson Milward, as the military uncle, looked like 
a portrait from the age of Turenne, and made all his points 
vigorously and cleanly; and Miss Kathleen Gordon Lee 
was a queen of dainty soubrettes. The costumes were 
lavish (of Mr. Percy Macquoid’s eighteenth century, 
which is delicious, but not quite so delicious as Mr. Percy 
Anderson’s), and the general décor enchanting. It is 
pleasant to have seen ‘‘A Marriage of Convenience ” ; 


we may, however, cherish hopes of ‘‘ Box and Cox.” 
D. L. M. 


Correspondence 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF CRITICISM 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Swinnerton’s article in your 
last week’s issue, it seems to be obvious that a craftsman’s 
criticism is of supreme importance to the craftsman. The 
review by a reviewer, or, alternatively, the professed critic’s 
criticism, may be useful to the general public. (I have 
never read any in English that could be—but it may be 
that some get written.) A good “critique’’ is a work of 
art, and so constructive. It reveals the writer’s tempera- 
ment, and as such may be of value; but it won’t help artist 
or layman much, beyond that. But Napoleon’s remarks 
on the strategy of Bernadotte ; or Flaubert’s on early efforts 
of Maupassant; or Chippendale’s on journey-work of his 
apprentices—these would be of inestimable value to all 
soldiers, authors, or carpenters. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. M. Forp, Capt. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—Mr. Frank Swinnerton mentions, I think inaptly, 
the case of Mr. Compton Mackenzie as an instance of his 
contention that reviewers are prone to praise unduly the 
work of unknown novelists, and to chide too gently that 
of authors who have achieved popular success. Surely 
the function of a critic is to judge a book by its artistic merit, 
regardless of its author’s popularity or otherwise. 

The point for regret about ‘‘ The Vanity Girl” is that 
so distinguished a writer should so misuse his talents as to 
write a type of novel which could have been almost as well 
done by a dozen lesser novelists. 

The amazing beauty of ‘‘ The Passionate Elopement,”’ 
Carnival’’ and ‘‘ Guy and Pauline,’’ the romantic realism 
of “‘ Sinister Street,’’ and the colour and fertility of invention 
displayed im ‘‘ Sylvia Scarlett,” stamped Mr. Mackenzie 
as indubitably the foremost Georgian novelist. It is surely 
therefore a matter for regret that he should in his latest 
book _have neglected his gift of blending poetry in his prose 
for his less admirable facility for describing the somewhat 
uninteresting pleasures and vicissitudes of the aristocracy. 
_ The critic who designated ‘“‘The Vanity Girl’? as ‘an 
inglorious success ’’ said in those three words really everything 
vital that could be said on the subject. : ‘ 

Yours, etc., 
JULIAN D’ALBIE. 


of 


25, Durham Terrace, W.2, 
May 24, 1920. 
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MR. MACKENZIE’S TREAT 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I venture to doubt whether your reviewer’s condemna- 
tion of ‘‘ The Vanity Girl” as a ‘‘ pot-boiler ’ and a betrayal 
of his art (ATHEN#UM, May 14, p. 639) is justified, and to 
suggest that it may be the most subtle work that he has 
yet produced—the picture of a girl of a very ordinary 
middle-class family who, perhaps by reason of a remote 
touch of ‘‘ blue” blood, comes to subordinate all else to 
making herself the instrument by which a great family is 
to be perpetuated and its possessions handed on unimpaired. 
If I am right in my opinion, great art is displayed in showing 
the extremes of callousness to relations and friends, amounting 
sometimes to cruelty, and the perverted self-sacrifice of 
which this slowly realized ideal, if such it can be called, 
makes Dorothy Lonsdale capable. 

Yours obediently, 
S. GASELEE. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 

May 19, 1920. 

[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ I would I could agree with Mr. 
Gaselee that in ‘The Vanity Girl’ we have a most subtle 
work—that great art is displayed in showing us the portrait 
of a silly young person who, gradually, dreams dreams, hears 
voices, folds her hands in solemn sacrifice, while she cries : 
‘ All for Eugenics and the world well lost.’ But what proof 
is there? Her cruelty to her family and friends began long 
before she ever set eyes on Lord Clarehaven. As to that 
remote strain of ‘ blue’ blood, we do not believe there is a 
family in West Kensington without it. And what is the 
self-sacrifice to which he refers? We cannot find it; we 
believe she loved every moment of it. That Mr. Mackenzie 
is holding up one division of his public for the other to laugh 
at; that he is taking his sophisticated public to see the funny 
little animals feed, is highly possible. But it is a dangerous 
proceeding, and we do not withdraw the word ‘ betrayal.’— 
K. M.’J 

THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
To the Editoy of THE ATHENEUM. 


Srr,—I am glad to see that a correspondent, who, if 
I remember rightly, is one of our newer poets, has taken M. B, 
to task, and I think Mr. Mégroz’s reference to Kant’s clear 
definition of zsthetic perception is unanswerable philoso- 
phically. But I could wish that he had dealt more fully with 
the influence of music, especially Beethoven's. 

Whether mastership implies objective art is not so vital a 

uestion as whether Beethoven’s music reveals “‘ the subjec- 
tivity of lyricism ”’ or a Shakespearian power of objectifying 
experience. 

Personally, I consider Beethoven to be both lyrical 
(subjective) and a master of his medium of expression. And 
if Beethoven’s music, especially the Symphonies, be truly 
subjective and lyrical, I should be inclined to regard lyricism 
as the supreme quality in art, which can produce in us 
‘‘ esthetic exhilaration.’’ This is because, fundamentally, 
the human race is a unity, and a great lyrical, subjective 
utterance by an artist finds its echoes in each percipient 
individual. Deep responds to deep. 

Faithfully yours, 
ERNEST H. CONNELL. 

10, Palmerston Road, Edinburgh, 

May 24, 1920. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—I should like to ask Mr. Mégroz if any music can be 
great music that has not an uplifting moral effect upon an 
audience. If (as I think, and as Aristotle said) moral 
significance is an inseparable attribute of Art, the greatest 
Art must be significant of goodness as wellas beauty. Hence 
the influence of great music is always good ethically, ard so 
there is no reason why esthetic appreciation should not at 
least be guided by the moral sense. Possibly, as Plato main- 
tained, beauty itself implies goodness; in which case Mr. 
Mégroz and Kant do but quibble! 

Yours faithfully, 
NorMAn H. JOHNSON. 
Red House, Wooler, Northumberland, 
May 26, 1920. 
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Foreign Literature 
PETER PAN IN PARIS 


Au TEMPS DE JUDAS: SOUVENIRS DES MILIEUX POLITIQUES 
LITTERAIRES, ARTISTIQUES ET MEDICAUX, DE 1880 A 1908. 
Cinquiéme Série. Par Léon Daudet. (Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale. 6fr. 50.) 


oi H quoi, sitét aprés la grande guerre, allez-vous 
ty rouvrir l’ére des discordes civiles?’’ This is the 
question which M. Daudet fears will be provoked 
by the title of the fifth volume of his memoirs. As a 
matter of fact, the title is the only provocative thing about 
the book. If there are still fires in the ashes of the Dreyfus 
Affair M. Daudet has taken care not to stir them up. 
Having added since those days the scalps of a Minister of 
the Interior and an ex-Prime Minister to his trophies, 
he can well afford to be magnanimous. He insists, it is 
true, that both Dreyfus at his degradation and Malvy at 
his trial showed the same “couleur traitre,’’ which is 
(secret service detectives, please note!) ‘‘d’une nuance 
intermédiaire entre le blanc et le terreux”’ ; and he draws 
up a damning table of dates, which proves, for the benefit 
of those who had not observed the fact, that France was 
invaded by the Germans only twenty years after the 
outbreak of the Affaire, but he is content thus simply 
to hint at the strength of his case. It would, indeed, 
be wise not to scrutinize that table too closely. It would 
be palpably unfair to inquire, for instance, whether “* 1894, 
Arrestation d’Alfred Dreyfus,’’ or ‘‘ 1899, Dreyfus gracié,” 
is meant as the black-letter date that precipitated the 
disaster. We will allow M. Daudet to be enigmatic, as 
enigmatic as that kindly old Dreyfusard lady who went 
about (he tells us) murmuring, ‘Ah! comme notre 
pauvre Alfred est innocent, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, quel 
malheur!”’ In fact, we will try to outdo him in generosity. 
Since M. Daudet forgives M. Reinach the lead he took in 
the Affaire, we will try to forgive him the seven-volume 
history he wrote of it. Of these crimes, the latter was the 
heavier. 


The present instalment of M. Daudet’s reminiscences 
suggests, like its predecessors, though perhaps more 
mildly, that his pugnacity, his irreverence, his craze for 
lampooning, must have made him in his lifetime a source 
of great annoyance to a large circle of people. Yet his 
biography is unmistakably the biography of a popular 
man. The number of houses he has visited (and continued 
to visit in spite of his indiscretions) is evidence of that. 
He has probably been pardoned everything in consideration 
of his wonderful innocence. He is (if he will excuse the 
comparison) more innocent than Dreyfus himself, and 
there is no need in his case to add ‘“‘ Quel malheur!” 
He has put nothing so funny into this book as his grave 
discovery that ‘‘ Le service militaire, avec les sujétions 
qu'il entraine, est un ferment d’anti-militarisme,’’ except, 
perhaps, his repeated expressions of wonder at the timorous- 
ness of the generals of the Third Republic in face of the 
civil power. It is useless, it seems, to remind them of 
Brachet’s mof that not Austerlitz, but Brumaire, constitutes 
the grandeur of Napoleon. They stop their ears relentlessly. 
* Que cela est étrange !”’ 


We must not, however, assume that M. Daudet is the 
man to credit just any old superstition. He knows now 
that the Freemasons do not assassinate their enemies. 
He knows it because he has been at the throats of both 
Malvy and Caillaux—and behold he still lives! He knows, 
too, that Léo Taxil was a fraud, and the charming Miss 
Diana Vaughan a myth. ‘“ Que de bonnes dames dupées, 
juste ciel! Que de vieux généraux fourrés dedans! 
Quel saccage de candeurs!’’ He remains convinced, 
nevertheless, that “en politique on n’a jamais trop 
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d’imagination.” That is a singularly dangerous axiom— 
for him, for the good ladies and the old generals. 

Yet none of his readers could bear the thought of a 
changed M. Daudet, a Daudet grown-up. He must for 
ever patrol Paris with his own incommunicable mixture of 
candour and malice, and set down for our delight all that 
he has observed, exactly as he observed it. He has the 
gift, which distinguishes the great from the mediocre 
cartoonist, of verisimilitude in caricature. It is Zola 
himself, we are persuaded, who passes jauntily by in these 
pages, promising to redeem his bad books by a religious 
romance, ‘‘‘chafte’ et méme ‘myftique, mon bon.’” 
In the stupefied salon of Madame de Loynes, when the news 
is brought of Syveton’s assault on the Minister of War 
in the Chamber, we hear the uprising (we cannot doubt it) 
of the very voice of Ernest Judet: ‘“‘ Bsurde, bsurde, 
touskiadpluzimplitique.”” These things are as authentic 
as snapshots taken during a battle, and the book is full 
of them—full, too, of sublime designations such as “‘ Boule 
de Juif,” applied to a prominent Dreyfusard, or “ Saint 
Thomas Taquin,” a title for that tortuous apologist 
Brunetiére. And the anecdotes! Here is the author 
himself, at an evening party of Hebrews, confiding to an 
important guest that he is ‘‘ un agent en bourgeois, chargé 
de surveiller les colliers de perles ’’ ; and here is the German 
Prison Camp Commandant, demanding of a French 
officer, convicted by court-martial of circulating French 
newspapers and books among his fellow-captives, the 
name of the commune where he was born in order that 
the sentence may be communicated to the Mayor : 

«Pourquoi cela ?’”’ demanda Cuignet.—‘Afin, mossié le com- 
mandant, que votre contamnation téshonorante soit bortée zur 
fotre cazier chudiciaire.”’ 

In the last chapters of the book, devoted to the fate 
of Gabriel Syveton, we see the author under a different 
aspect. The grim tale of the last days and the mysterious 
death of this strange personage, the centre of so many 
shattered Nationalist hopes, is told with extraordinary 
power and realism. The scene of the finding of Syveton’s 
body sends us back in thought to the death of Monpavon 
in ‘Le Nabab.”” Something, at any rate, of the father’s 
talent has descended on the son. ‘“‘ Le jour ot la France 
reviendra au régime normal et indispensable a son reléve- 
ment, qui est le monarchique héréditaire ’’—on that day, 
no doubt, many fine things will happen. For ourselves, we 
should hail it with considerable satisfaction if it set M. 
Daudet free to write novels in earnest. D. L. M. 


A MEDIOCRE NOVEL 


JOsEPH SOLVASTER: EN RoMAN. Von Henri Guilbeaux. Aus 
dem franzésischeng Manuskript iibersetzt von Hermynia 
von zur Mihlen. (Dresden, Rudolf Kaemmerer.) 


Tuis book might be classed as a more or less disguised 
autobiographical novel, or taken to be mainly an invective 
directed against modern Parisian artistic and _ literary 
tendencies and personalities. From either point of view, 
the book achieves no more than a rather fresh and vigorous 
mediocrity. Time-worn ideas and sentiments are presented 
as novelties ; the stale tricks of naturalism and impressionism 
are performed with the clumsy fervour of the amateur 
conjurer ; the self-importance, if slightly annoying, is another 
defect of immaturity. But the bitterness, the contempt for 
his fellows, the morbid (or, as Joseph Solvaster would say, 
sadistic) pleasure taken in characterizing them from their 
weak and shady aspect, cannot be altogether excused on the 
same grounds. For one who advocates a broad cosmo- 
politan attitude towards humanity, Joseph Solvaster is 
singularly intolerant of his immediate neighbours. The kind 
of exclusiveness and ill-humour which he shows in judging 
them is, with his peculiarly unruffled self-esteem, precisely 
the mood of chauvinism applied to personal instead of 
international relations. No good reason appears why this 
novel should not have been suffered to remain in its French 
manuscript form. F. W. 3: 
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THE APACHE 


L’EguirE. Par Francis Carco. (Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres. 5fr.) 


HE Apache of Paris has a curious fascination that 
Bill Sikes can never possess. Even when he is 
a dissipated little rat of sixteen, polishing a 
house-front with his puny shoulder-blades, he contrives 
somehow or other to strike a picturesque attitude. He 
is so obviously an outlaw, outcast not merely from the 
conventional world of the bourgeois, but from all civiliza- 
tion and humanity. Bill Sikes may be a family man 
who walks with his children in Battersea Park on a Sunday 
afternoon, but the bonds of no society such as we can 
conceive will hold Mille-Pattes for one hour. 

M. Francis Carco has allowed this fascination to guide 
his pen. He has, we think, submitted somewhat weakly 
to its spell. For the Apache scarce deserves the name 
of rat which we have given him. He has the rat’s fierce- 
ness and cunning and destructive energy, but we cannot 
allow him the desperate courage of the rat in a corner. 
We do not profess to any such intimate knowledge of 
his temperament as M. Carco clearly commands, but 
we did know a grizzled “ flic,”’ a Corsican with bristling 
moustaches, who had descended alone into a cellar where 
nine of these youths were discussing their wine with the 
ladies of their kind, and brought up from it two who 
were “‘wanted”’ for murder. As many rats would 
have done better against a bagful of ferrets. 

That is the chief fault we have to find with this curious 
and troubling history. Marcel Bouve, the captain of the 
Equipe, is too obviously the author’s “‘hero.’’ With- 
out saying as much in so many words, he seems, perhaps 
half-consciously, to desire that we should see in him 
something other than the scoundrel and assassin which 
he is. We feel a little of the indignation of Coleridge 
when he went to see ‘“‘ Bertram; or, the Castle of St. 
Aldobrand,”’ at Drury Lane, at being called upon to 
admire Marcel Bouve. 

For the rest, M. Carco has handled with great skill 
an incident that recalls the theme of “‘ Crime and Punish- 
ment.” Bouve, liberated from prison, finds that his 
band has been in his absence seduced by a stranger, a 
Marseillais, and has deserted his standard. There follows 
a long and varying struggle between the two, at the 
end of which he knifes the intruder to death. But the 
mother of Bobéche, the dead man, has guessed that he 
is his slayer. She owes him no particular ill-will; she 
is too much of the world of bandits for that; but she 
has a fierce and morbid desire to know how her son came 
by his end and how Bouve has disposed of the body. 
The man is haunted by her, mastered by dread that she 
may betray him, mingled with a strange sympathy for 
this wretched old woman he detests. His resolution 
is broken, he dare attempt nothing. For long he is on 
the point of murdering her, but cannot summon up the 
necessary courage. Then at last he goes to her, tells 
her in fullest detail of the duel—and lifts the weight 
from his shoulders. He celebrates his recovery by a 
burglary that same night ! 

The story is dated by one of those torchlight processions 
that were inaugurated by M. Millerand when Minister 
for War, which is described with bitter sarcasm by M. 
Carco. The captain, in company with a young disciple, 
returns to his lodging, thinking of the possibilities of a war. 

Il prit congé de Bouve, qui gravit les escaliers de son 
hotel, et il imagina, tout en pensant a son pécule : 

—La guerre? ... alors... non, quelle histoire! Ah! siy 
avait la guerre . . : 

Et il conclut: 

—lIls m’auraient pas! 

But doubtless ‘‘ils l’avaient’’; and doubtless he was 
fashioned into very serviceable cannon-fodder or a 
much-decorated victor. C. F. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY 
X. HISTORICAL MATERIALISM * 


RIANI could not reconstitute his environment all in a 
moment at a time when Positivist theory had not 
yet completed its curve. A forcible introduction 

of an intuitive system which was altogether new had not the 
smallest chance of success. On the contrary, it was essential 
that Positivism should mature amid an environment of its own 
mental premisses. A true historical consciousness could only 
attain maturity as the result of the critical condition of 
philological methods devoid of thought and of a sociology of 
Positivism, due to the spiritual claims of the immediate data 
of historical experience, the economic facts. The so-called 
materialist school of economists, which sees in the economic 
aspect an immanent criterion of the interpretation of the data, 
has played a part not unlike that of the empirical and intuition- 
ist schools in the renewal of our philosophicculture. Initseyes 
economics are not a coarse materialism denying all spiritual 
independence. They appear as an elementary and piimary 
form of psychic life, strong enough to impress its own character 
on all the other forms. And the orthodox Marxian theory 
contains a strongly idealistic note which raises the significance 
of the social struggle. As a historiographic canon Marxism 
has breathed new life into modern historical writing by 
delivering it from the influence of literature and opening its 
eyes to the reality of the most vital interests of contemporary 
society. 

Italy owes her theory of historical realism to Antonio 
Labriola. Though lacking in depth and real speculative 
ability, he is a lively, acute writer, who has succeeded in giving 
Marxism an individual note. While in Germany it was 
degenerating into an empty dualistic ideology, he transformed 
it into a historical doctrine with strictly monistic tendencies. 
“History,” he tells us (‘‘Saggi intorno alla concezione 
materialistica della storia,’’ Rome, 1895 ?), “* does not rest on 
the difference between truth and falsehood, or between the 
just and the unjust, still less on the more abstract antithesis 
between the possible and the real—as if the facts stood on 
one side, while on the other side their own shadows and phan- 
tasms were ranged against them as ideas. It is invariably all 
of a piece, and rests entirely on the process of the formation 
and transformation of society. This must be understood in 
an entirely objective sense, altogether independent of our likes 
and dislikes.’’ Yet Labriola’s objective outlook, which recalls 
the teaching of Vico and Engels, does not refuse to recognize 
the human values in history, but only the purely human 
judgment. Hence hecan say that ‘‘ by producing in succession 
the different social environments, or rather the successive 
artificial backgrounds, man has produced himself ; and in 
this lies the real kernel, the concrete reason, the actual founda- 
tion of all that, by various fantastic combinations and logical 
structures, has given 1ise among certain thinkers to the idea 
of the progress of the human spirit.’’ This is downright 
idealism ; and for this very reason Labriola should be less than 
ever inclined to insist on the distinction between the economic 
structure and the political and social superstructure of society, 
as is shown also by the acuteness of his criticism of the doctrine 
of the factors of history. Hence the more strictly socialistic 
dcctrines of Marx do not seem quite at home in his philosophy 
of history, and he often succeeds in producing a simple travesty 
of Hegelian ideas. Thus he asserts that, for historical 
materialism, the process of becoming, or evolution, is real, is, 
in fact, reality itself, just as work is real, since through it man 
produces himself in his ascent from the immediate character 
of animal existence to perfect freedom, which is communism, 
And again, there is no such thing as an unknowable, or at least 
there is no knowable limit, because, in the indefinite process 
of work, which is experience, men know everything that they 
need and that it is necessary to know. 

But, apart from these echoes, the substance of Labriola’s 
work lies in the fact that, by deepening the concept of history, 
it contains the implied refutation of historical materialism. 
Once you deny all dualism, every theory of the factors of 
history, and every interpretation that simplifies human 
development, all reason for separating economics from the social 





* Letter IX., dealing with ‘‘Historical and Political Studies,” 
appeared in THE ATHEN#vUmM for March 5 and 12. 
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superstructures and making economics the foundation of these 
disappears in history. Taken thus in its most concrete form, 
and without that combination of history and naturalism 
that gave it a characteristic significance in the work of Marx 
and Engels, there can be no justification for historical 
materialism as a philosophy of history. 


And in his review of Labriola’s work Croce laid stress upon 
this liquidation of historical materialism as a philosophy. 
For Croce it remained a simple canon of historiography, 
or, better, a sum of new data, of new experiences that enter 
into the conscience of the historian. All the upholders of 
historical materialism, from Labriola to Loria (who is, however, 
more daring and fantastic in his constructive work), Cicotti, 
Salvemini and Volpe, have a realistic tone, a sense of the 
concreteness of historical intuition, which are a complete 
contrast to the abstract tendencies of the sociologists and the 
minute and futile pedantry of the philologists. Salvemini 
and Volpe are the best representatives of a more modern 
school, the so-called economic-juridical school, which is dis- 
tinct from the materialists and is more successfu! in satisfying 
the inherent needs that form the premisses of its philosophy. 

The field in which the investigations of the new tendencies 
most readily meet is the life of the communes, studied in its 
origins. But, as Volpe remarks, the interest of the research 
is very different from that which inspired the investigators 
of the nineteenth century, who saw in the ancient municipal- 
ities the foundations of the Italian commune. Their theories 
are valuable for the history of their century and are precious 
documents for the bourgeois nationalists, who were then 
struggling to recover their own past, to create for themselves 
a country and animate it with the breath of memories. 
(Volpe, ‘‘ Questioni Fondamentali sull’ Origine e Svolgimento 
dei Comuni Italiani,” Pisa, 1904.) To-day, on the contrary, 
we see in the commune the first stirrings of the renewal of 
economic life that is paving the way for the Renaissance 
and the modern world ; and instead of seeing in the struggle 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines a military episode in the 
agelong struggle between the Empire and the Papacy, we en- 
deavour to bring out the real interests involved in the conflict. 
For Volpe the history of the communes is the history of the 
progressive differentiation of the primitive communal embryo, 
a differentiation which is both the co-ordination and the 
combination of the individual units which foreshadow Italian 
unity. The conception is, of course, abstract, since it has not 
yet become profound feeling, and is therefore so much the less 
capable of determining a political action, but it none the less 
foreshadows a future reality. (Volpe, ‘‘ Studi sulle Istitu- 
zioni Comunali,” Pisa, 1902.) As contrasted with feudal 
individualism, the age of the commune, an age of social pro- 
gress, of close organization, of continued alliances between 
city and city, begins to give us in Humanism “‘ the man,’’ who 
is of value in and for himself, both in philosophic theory and 
practice—the man asconsciousness and asa builder of history, 
who is both subject and object of the culture of the 
Renaissance. 


Among Italian historians Volpe is the most highly endowed 
with philosophic ability, the first to break away from the 
bad tradition of mental degradation of recent times, when 
historians make a display of their ignorance of or their con- 
tempt for philosophy. The loss isall their own. At present 
the spirit of modern education is inspired by a conviction 
that serious historical culture cannot dispense with a serious 
philosophical preparation, and that the elements of Vico’s 
synthesis of. philosophy and philology cannot be kept apart 
except at the risk of mutual sterilization. Mindful of their 
highest traditions, historians are naturally the first to recognize 
the necessity of forming their minds upon a philosophical 
basis. Nor do these requirements affect them alone. The 
same tendency is seen among workers in every field in which 
the subject possesses a profoundly historical foundation and 
comes into contact with the facts only in so far as it comes into 
contact with the historical mind that possesses and realizes them. 
The philosophical education now required of every scholar 
is not one which, in accordance with Positivist principles, 
endeavours to bring together the latest results of the different 
sciences, but on the contrary one which applies itself earnestly 
to the environment of every science, penetrating the object of 
research with thought, and overcoming its passive resistance 
in the transfiguring light of consciousness. 
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We observed on an earlier occasion how these requirements 
are gradually making themselves felt in particular subjects ; 
but there is an opposite tendency which contrasts with it 
and originates in the sociological movement that still flourishes, 
The social sciences, those which would lend themselves most 
readily to a historical-philosophical treatment—if for no other 
reason, because thought applied to them earlier than to the 
natural sciences the great principle that man knows what is 
his own work—are still in an abstractly sociological and 
Positivist state. Without lingering over the lesser writers, 
I propose to mention the most prominent and recent leader 
of the school, Vilfredo Pareto, who is generally regarded in 
Italy as a great master. I have read his “‘ Trattato di Socio- 
logia Generale’’ (Florence, 1916) with a feeling of genuine 
regret at seeing how a writer of such vast historical learning, 
such keen political insight and of such gratifying scientific 
austerity, has managed to reduce his eminent qualities to 
impotence in a work constructed on abstract and mechanical 
principles. The ‘‘ Philosophophobia’”’ which appears in 
every line and almost develops into persecution mania, 
the wrong-headed conviction that human actions can be cut 
into slices and catalogued like so much merchandise, the blind 
belief in the possibility of applying mathematical principles 
in every conceivable way, are responsible for Pareto’s 
sociology 


The author’s attitude is very like that of the critics of science 
(Poincaré, Mach, etc.) who shrink from any research into 
essentials and regard the scientific process as a complex of 
useful fictions. Pareto goes even further. ‘“‘ Let us examine 
the uniformities that are presented by the facts,’’ he says— 
uniformities to which we give the name of laws. But 
instead of the facts being governed by the laws, the laws are 
governed by the facts.”” This is the usual prejudice of formal 
logic, which treats thought as worthless at the very moment 
when it is proposing to examine it, placing the laws lower than 
the chaotic mass of the facts. And Pareto, certainly not to 
his credit, gives us an exact application of his principle by heap- 
ing up a vast mass of instances and emptying them in so-called 
laws and unimportant uniformities that represent the residuum 
of a dead abstraction. He begins with a general division of 
actions into logical actions, ‘‘ which unite the actions logically 
to the end, not merely with regard to the subject which the 
actions complete, but also with regard to those which have 
wider cognitions,’ and illogical actions, in which the con- 
nection is only imaginary, having no objective value. Then, 
based on this impalpable distinction, follow synoptic and 
graphical pictures, complicated with sub-classes and sub- 
species, with hosts of examples through hundreds of pages. 
A further classification, which is worked into the preceding one, 
distinguishes, in accordance with the actions, theories and 
opinions into “ residuums,”’ which include feelings and instincts 
less subject to variation, and “ derivatives,’’ which repre- 
sent logical elaborations, explanations of and deductions from 
primordial elements. I shall not spend long over this Lullian 
art. I shall merely say that the system which Pareto seeks 
to build up upon these clumsy formule is a general theory 
of social equality based upon the properties of the “ residuums”’ 
and the ‘‘ derivatives.’’ And the ultimate result, which could 
have been achieved even without this monstrous mathematical 
machinery of classification, is the principle of the circulation 
of the “ élites,”’ of the successive appearances of aristocracy 
in history. 


I do not mean to say that all Pareto’s work is a collection 
of futilities of this kind. It teems with historical references 
that make it interesting in spite of the abstractions and the 
formule; but the interest is fragmentary and disconnected, 
like that awakened by a weekly review or a dictionary of the 
Larousse type. Historical learning which js not inspired bya 
central idea giving it life, which has no genuinely historical 
outlook, but brings facts together in the strangest confusion, 
can possess no scientific value. But in Pareto we may well 
find the typical instance of an “ indifferentia oppositorum,” 
in accordance with which he passes natyrally from the most 
abstract mathematical journalism to the most detailed 
historical detail. Both characteristics originate in the same 
inability to take up a central position and maintain a concrete 
grasp upon the data of thought. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Boeime (Jacob). THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME. 
Compiled and edited by W. Scott Paimer ; with an intro- 
duction by Evelyn Underhill. Methuen, 1920. 7 in. 
188 pp., 5/ n. 189.5 

See review, p. 699. 
200 RELIGION. 

Mackintosh (H. R.). THE ORIGINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MessaGE. Duckworth [1920]. 74 in. 214 pp. bibliog. 
index, 5/n. 232 

‘‘ The Hebrew Word,” says Mr. Zangwill, ‘‘ alone was made 
flesh’’; and in this identification of a divine mediating 
influence with a historical character Professor Mackintosh sees 
one striking instance of originality. He enumerates also the 
principle of an atonement initiated not from beneath, but 
from above, the active sympathy characteristic of Christianity, 
and the dignity which it has conferred on manual labour. 

(In Indian, Greek, and Roman philosophies intellectual 

activity alone was considered worthy of an enlightened 

disciple.) There are some interesting remarks upon those 
syncretistic religions which became fashionable over the 

Roman Empire about a century after our era. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 

Gantt (H. L.). ORGANIZING FOR Work. Allen & Unwin, 
1919. 74 in. 121 pp. charts, index, 5/ 331.1 
The American writer proposes to counter the schemes 
of Socialism, Communism, and Bolshevism by reforming 
the industrial and business system, and, without any revolu- 
tionary change, making it once again serve the community 
as its primary aim. Admitting that through the concentra- 
tion of interest on profits it has made the community 
subservient to itselfi—an exercise of autocratic power as 
evil, and as great a menace to peace, as was the autocratic 
power of the Kaiser—he nevertheless argues that the system 
is sound at basis, and, as American experience taught during 
the war, can be directed to unselfish ends. Mr. Gantt 
expounds scientific methods of management that, he claims, 
bring out the maximum of productiveness, and illustrates 
their efficiency and fairness, and how the full control can 

be obtained, by a series of diagrammatic charts. 


*Marett (R. R.). PsycHoLoGy AND FoLk-Lore. 
[1920]. 8 in. 285 pp. index, 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 697. 
Martin (Joseph). A GrEoGRAPHY OF AsrA_ (‘‘ Macmillan’s 
Practical Modern Geographies ’’). Macmillan, 1919. 
74 in. 314 pp. il. maps, indexes, 5/. 372.89 
The author emphasizes those aspects of regions which bear 
directly upon the lives and activities of the people. The 
lessons consist of statistical exercises and map-reading, followed 
by descriptions of the countries, with suitable questionnaires. 
There are many reasons why the coming generation should 
be well informed about Asia, and Mr. Martin’s book will be 
decidedly helpful to schoolmasters and their pupils. 


*Reed (Thomas Harrison). ForRM AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT. Harrap, 1919. 8 in. 567 pp. il. apps. 
index, 10/6 n. 353 

Intended primarily for High School pupils, this book 
juminously deals with the background of American govern- 
ment; with parties and elections, State constitutions, local 
government, the Congress of the United States, the Civil 

Service, territories and dependencies; the functions of 

government, such as national defence and education; and 

numerous other topics. 


Methuen 
398.3 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*East (Edward M.) and Jones (Donald F.). INBREEDING AND 
OUTBREEDING: THEIR GENETIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE (‘‘ Monographs on Experimental Biology ’’). 
Lippincott [1919]. 84 in. 285 pp. il. bibliog. index, 
10/6 n. 575.1 

See review, p. 706. 

*Morgan (Thomas Hunt), THe Puyysicat Basis oF HEREDITY 
(‘‘ Monographs on Experimental Biology’’). Lippin- 
cott [1919]. 8 in. 305 pp. il. bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 

575.1 
See review, p. 706. 
700 FINE ARTS. 


*Vallence (Aymer). OLp Crosses AND LycuGaTEs  Bats- 
ford, 1920. 10 in. 216 pp. pl. il. bibliog. index, 18/ n. 
723.51 
It is affirmed that the illustrations in this fine monograph 
form the most complete collection of types of crosses and 
lychgates ever brought together in a single volume. Mr. 
Vallence has grouped his subjects comparatively, so as to 
show the evolution of the shafts on steps, the Eleanor crosses, 
the preaching and other types, and finally the market cross, 
from the rude monolithic form. Few old lychgates remain, 
and these are described with knowledge 


790 AMUSEMENTS, SPORTS, GAMES. 


Thatcher (Edward), Maxine Tin-Can Toys. Lippincott, 
1919. 74 in. 218 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 793 
Since tin-can toys were introduced into his classes at the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the author has taught 
more than two hundred pupils how to make them; and a 
former student tells how she imparted the craft to soldiers at 
a neurological hospital in France. The materials are plentiful 
and inexpensive, the tools few and easy to use. In American 
schools toy-making is something more than a mere hobby. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Livy. With an English translation by B. O. Foster: vol. 1, 
Books 1 and 2 (‘‘ Loeb Classical Library ’’). Heinemann, 
1919. 7 in. 483 pp. maps, bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 878.4 

See review, p. 700. 

Livy. Tit: Livi AB URBE ConpDiITA. 
adnotatione critica instruxerunt Carolus Flamstead 
Walters et Robertus Seymour Conway: vol. 2, Libri 
6-10 (‘‘ Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ’’). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 74 in. 412 pp. paper 
5/ n., cl. 5/6 n. 878.4 

See review, p. 700. 


More (Paul Elmer). WitH THE WITs. 
Tenth Series. Houghton Mifflin, 1919. 
index, 10/6 n. 

See review, p. 703. 


Thomas (Walter). BEowuLr, ET LES PREMIERS FRAGMENTS 
Epigues ANGLO-Saxons: étude critique et traduction. 
Paris, Didier, 1919. 10 in. 125 pp. paper, 2fr. 50. 829.3 

Like most French works on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, 
this study and rendering of ‘‘ Beowulf ”’ etc. is of little interest 
to scholars and is unsatisfactory as a school-book. The best 
that can be said of it (and it is not much) is that it is a great 
improvement on H. Pierquin’s ‘‘ Poéme Anglo-Saxon de 

Béowulf’”’ published in 1912. 


POETRY. 


Bartlett (Vernon). SoNGS oF THE WINDS AND Seas. Elkin 
Mathews, 1920. 7 in. 58 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
““God made the country, but man made the town ’”—Mr. 
Bartlett has rediscovered the old truth, and restates it with 
an obvious sincerity. In his expression of it he is somewhat 
hampered by that vague “ poetical’ tradition which is 
a degenerate combination of many old poetical styles, corre- 
sponding to the Academy style in painting. 
Dante. 
Grandgent (Charles Hall). THE Power oF DanTE. Harrap 
[1920]. 84 in. 254 pp., 7/6 n. 851.15 
We have no doubt that these lectures, which were delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, served in the first instance an excellent 
purpose. Whether it was necessary by their publication 


Recognoverunt et 


Shelburne Essays. 
74 in. 324 pp. 
820.4 
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to increase the already enormous literature of the subject 
may be another question. In Professor Grandgent’s justifica- 
tion we must say that he gives his readers not only much 
writing about Dante, but also much of Dante’s writing, though 
sometimes through the necessarily distorting medium of a 
verse translation. In accordance with a fashion initiated, 
we imagine, by Carlyle, he idealizes his hero, representing as 
an effect of righteous indignation those traces of cruelty and 
vindictiveness which ordinary minds attribute to the influence 
of an age one or two degrees worse than our own. 


Golland (Arthur), THe Waywarp Muse. Stock, 1920. 

7% in. 54 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Golland grinds the anapestic barrel-organ of humorous 

verse with vigour and occasional skill. ‘‘ The Grit,’ ‘‘ Lest 

We Forget,” and some of the ‘Commentaries on the Classics” 
are among the pieces that come off. 


Huxley (Aldous L.). Lepa. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 9 in. 
85 pp., 5/ n. 821.9 
See review, p. 700. , 


*Jack (Adolphus Alfred), A CoMMENTARY ON THE POETRY 
OF CHAUCER AND SPENSER. Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Jackson, 1920. 8 in. 381 pp. app. index, 8/6 n. 

821.17 and .31 
See review, p. 698. 


*Masefield (John). ENSLAVED; and other poems. Heinemann, 
1920. 74 in. 125 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
The poem which gives Mr. Masefield’s latest volume its 
title is a kind of Henty narrative of capture and escape, 
full of thrills and heartbeatings. ‘‘ The Hounds of Hell” 
and ‘“‘Cap on Head” are long ballads of supernatural 
happenings. The book concludes with a number of sonnets, 
in which Mr. Masefield displays himself at his best. 


Phillpotts (Eden). As THE Winp Biows. Elkin Mathews, 
1920. 74 in. 80 pp. boards, 5/ n. 821.9 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ poetry demands respect for its 
seriousness and its high accomplishment. Of some of his 
pieces one has the impression that they were written as an 
exercise in verse. ‘‘ Nocturne,” ‘‘ June,’’ ‘“‘ Night,’’ ‘‘ Wind 
of the West ’’—for the writing of these Mr. Phillpotts seems 
to have had no compelling reason. But in others a genuine 


inspiration is apparent. ‘‘ The Neolith’’ and “Tiger” 

contain fine things. 

Smith-Dampier (E. M.), tr. Danish BatLaps. Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1920. 74 in. 167 pp. boards, 6/6 n. 839.81 


Miss Smith-Dampier has made a straightforward rhymed 
translation of some thirty Danish ballads, prefacing them 
wherever necessary with a short historical explanation. 
It is interesting to find among the ballads of magic the 
original of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Forsaken Merman.’’ The 
old ballad ends on a curiously grotesque note. ‘‘ Oh, think 
of the big ones, and think of the small,’’ implores the Merman 
(‘‘ The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan,’’ in Arnold’s 
joem); ‘‘ Of the baby in the cradle think thou most of all.’’ 
‘The mortal wife replies : 

I think not of the big ones, I think not of the small, 
Of the baby in the cradle I’ll think least of all! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Of the baby in the cradle I’ll think least of all! 


FICTION. 


Applin (Arthur). Wickep. Mills & Boon [1920). 
248 pp., 7/6 n. 

Apparently the author of this novel, which is largely con- 
cerned with racing, betting, ‘‘ bookies,’’ and the like, has 
endeavoured to assume the mantle of Nat Gould. Apart 
from love, ‘‘ the turf ’’ is the main interest in life of the prin- 
cipal characters. A homely heroine, who attempts suicide 
because of her lover’s supposed defection, a greedy, vampirish 
woman, a shady tipster, and a very unheroic hero are of the 
set filling the foreground of Mr. Applin’s story. 

Aumonier (Stacy). ONEAFTERANOTHER. Hutchinson [1920]. 
74 in. 280 pp., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 702. 

Brand (Max). Tramin’! Putnam, 1920. 74 in. 375 pp., 
7/6 n. 813.5 

A good tale of the Far West, whither Anthony Bard, an 

educated Easterner, of Western parentage, journeys in search 


74 in. 
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of the man he supposes to have murdered his father. Savage 
buck-jumping horses are greatly to the fore, and the hero’s 
feats upon some of these animals, as well as his exploits with 
firearms, require an effort of faith on the part of the reader. 
But Anthony, though he “looks like a tenderfoot’’ and 
“sounds like a tenderfoot,”’ “ ain’t a tenderfoot ’’—to quote 
the text. Anthony discovers his man, finds a wife, and has a 
great surprise. The story undeniably grips. 


*Carco (Francis). L’Eouipe. Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 1919, 
74 in. 262 pp. paper, 5fr. 843.9 
See review, p. 715. 


Guilbeaux (Henri). JosEPH SoLVASTER. 
Kaemmerer, 1920. 8 in. 
See notice, p. 714. 


Leslie (Henrietta). A Mouse wity WinGs (“ Collins’ Fiction 
Library ’’). Collins [1920]. 74 in. 280 pp., 6/n. 

The heroine, Beryl Tennyson, is a ‘“‘ mouse,”’ that is to say, 
a suffragette who has been released from prison under the 
‘“‘ cat-and-mouse ’”’ Act. Arnold Sinclair, her lover, has been 
trained and educated by his strait-laced mother to the main 
end that he should not resemble his sport-loving, ‘‘ normal ”’ 
father. The two women are temperamentally antagonistic, 
but agree in their hatred of war. Armageddon comes, and 
the hero makes the gieat sacrifice. As a character-study the 
book has its points, but as a whole it somehow misses fire. 


Weigall (Arthur). MADELINE OF THE DESERT. 
[1920]. 74 in. 434 pp., 7/ n. 
See review, p. 702. 


Dresden, Rudolf 
181 pp. paper. 843.9 


Fisher Unwin 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


*Hanson (T. W.). THE Story oF OLD HALIFAX. Halifax, 
F. King & Sons, 1920. 8 in. 286 pp. il. maps, index, 
5/ n. 914.294 


History—at any rate the teaching of history—should 
begin at home, and Mr. Hanson, long known as an historical 
and literary student of Halifax and the neighbourhood, 
is one of a growing band who have chronicled the annals 
and the social development of their towns with an eye to 
the boys and girls who live there. His book loses nothing 
in interest for older people through this primary aim; it 
is a sound piece of work that should be in every good general 
library. Most of the photographic illustrations, by Mr. 
H. P. Kendall, are first-rate, and the drawings and panoramic 
sketches are clear and appropriate. The Borough Librarian, 
Mr. Green, has contributed a good index. Unfortunately, 
the publishers have overlooked the serious objections to 
employing the two principal maps as end-papers. 


Rawnsley (Hardwicke Drummond). A Nation’s HERITAGE. 
Allen & Unwin [1920]. 74 in. 160 pp. il. app., 6/ n. 
914.23 
This is the record of a summer tour, made while yet the 
war raged, among “our National Trust possessions in the 
West of England.’”’ To many readers the very existence 
of the National Trust for acquiring and protecting “ places 
of historic interest and natural beauty” will come as a 
pleasing revelation, and lend additional charm to Canon 
Rawnsley’s glowing descriptions. The localities visited 
include Barmouth, Tintagel, Nether Stowey and many 
others, and we learn with pleasure of the genuine “ restora- 
tion,’’ for buildings alike and landscape, resulting from the 
activity of the National Trust. The illustrations, like the 
letterpress, are agreeable. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Carrier (Jean-Baptiste). 

Carrier (E. H.)., ed. CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE 
CARRIER (PEOPLE’S REPRESENTATIVE TO THE CONVEN- 
TION) DURING HIS MISSION IN BRITTANY, 1793-1794 
Collected, translated and annotated by E. H. Carrier. 


Lane, 1920. 84} in. 302 pp. index, 15/ n. 920 
See review, p. 701. 
Daudet (Léon), Au TEMPS DE JUDAS: souvenirs des 


milieux politiques, littéraires, artistiques et médicaux 


de 1880 a 1908. Cinquiéme Série. Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale, 1920. 74 in. 320 pp. index, papery 
6fr. 50 n. 920 


See review, p. 714. 
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May 28, 1920 


Ligne (Charles Joseph, Prince de). 

*Leuridant (Félicien), ed. Lrtrrres & BILLETS INEDITS DU 
PRINCE DE LIGNE ET DE SES FAMILIERS: publiés par 
Félicien Leuridant. Premiére Série. Brussels, Maurice 
Lamertin, Rue Coudenberg, 58-62, 1919. 10 in. 170 pp. 
il. pors. paper. 920 

The first instalment of a selection from the intimate and 
voluminous correspondence (preserved in the University of 

Ghent) of the famous soldier and writer, Charles Joseph, 

Prince de Ligne. The correspondence is of interest and 

importance from the light which it throws on the manners 

and customs of the time, and on the economic and political 
history of the Low Countries and of France during the period 
covered by the letters. Those included in the present series 

range from 1771 to 1787. 

Mitford (Mary Russell). 

Hill (Constance). Mary RussELL MITFORD AND HER 
SurRouNpDINGS. Lane, 1920. 9 in. 403 pp. il. pors. 
index, 21/ n. 920 

See review, p. 695. 


Stevenson (Betty), Y.M.C.A. Edited by C. G. R. S. and 
A.G.S. Longmans, 1920. 8 in. 295 pp. pors., 7/n. 920 
This is a collection of letters written by a hut-worker and 
chauffeur at the Y.M.C.A. hostels in France from 1915, who 
was killed at Etaples during an enemy air-raid in May, 1918. 
Written when she was between seventeen and twenty-one, 
the letters are full of everyday details. There are descrip- 
tions of hospital life, an air-raid, and the sound and flash of 
gunfire on the far horizon. Taken altogether, they make a 
beautiful record, whose beauty comes wholly from simplicity 
and homeliness. The writer is too busy, too zestful to be 
troubled in spirit. As a revelation of courage, endurance of 
cold, hunger, and horror, the record is inspiring. There is 
something supremely touching in the revelations we have 
had of late of young and sheltered girls who for an ideal have 
endured so sweetly and unconcernedly the burdens that call 
on the full strength of character. They are all the more 
poignant for that sweetness and unconcern. 


930-990 HISTORY. 

Botha (Colin Graham). THE FRENCH REFUGEES AT THE 
Care. Cape Town, ‘“‘ Cape Times,’ 1919. 9 in. 179 pp. 
maps, bibliog. index, 5/ 968.7 

Most people will, we think, be surprised to learn that in 

the early days of the Dutch East India Company the Cape 
population received a considerable reinforcement from French 
Protestant refugees. A few much-distorted place and family 
names are the only linguistic traces which remain of this 
immigration. It seems, indeed, that the use of French in 
church or school was, after the first years, governmentally 
forbidden. The settlers were chosen with a view to their 
skill in distilling vinegar and brandy, and also in vine and 
olive culture, and Mr. Botha thinks that they contributed 
in no small measure to the prosperity of the colony. 


Brooks (Robert C.). GovERNMENT AND PoLiTics oF Swit- 
ZERLAND (‘‘ Government Handbooks’”’). Harrap, 1920. 
74 in. 446 pp. il. bibliogs. index, 7/6 n. 949.407 

This manual is written from the American point of view, 
and contains a good deal of useful information, conveyed 
chiefly in the unattractive guise of statistics. Those who 
remember the struggle over our own Health Insurance Act 
will be interested to learn that a somewhat similar measure 

(since passed in a modified form) was defeated by Referendum 

in 1900, mainly through the opposition of the voluntary 

societies. Woman suffrage has so far made little progress 
in Switzerland. In one canton (Vaud) women are, however, 
permitted ‘‘to help choose parish councillors and pastors,” 
but ‘not made eligible to these offices.” This placing in 
juxtaposition of two somewhat distinct functions is perhaps 
due to transatlantic dry humour; but it is not amiss to 
remember that Miss Maude Royden has been invited to 
preach in the Cathedral at Geneva on the occasion of the 
approaching Congress. The illustrations supply a note of 
romance which is not conspicuous in the text. 

940.3 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

Buchan (John). THE HisToRY OF THE SouTH AFRICAN 
Forces IN France. Nelson [1920]. 9 in. 404 pp. il. 
pors. maps, apps. index, 15/ n. 940.42 

See review, p. 701. 
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Sales by Auction 





VALUABLE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, June 9, and 
following day, at one o’clock precisely. 

VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS AND 
PRINTED BOOKS, comprising a Collection of Autograph Letters 
relating to the Abolition of Slavery in America, from the Library 
of the late J. W. Pease, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Early Scotch 
Charters, the property of the Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe ; 
Interesting Letters of Sir Walter Scott, a Set of First Editions of 
the Waverley Novels, etc., the property of R. Richardson, Esq., 
The Firs, Tavistock; Letters or Manuscripts of Burns, Shelley, 
Keats, etc., the property of Miss M. R. Dunlop, The Toll, Buxted, 
Sussex ; an extremely interesting Manuscript by Abraham Lincoln, 
the property of Her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans; a Holograph 
Letter from Mary Queen of Scots to the King of France, the property 
of Madame la Comtesse de Miramon; a valuable Collection of 
Illuminated Manuscripts, Early Printed Books, Fine Bindings, etc., 
the property of T. W. Greene, Esq.; Books Illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway, the property of the Countess of Mayo; John Gould’s 
Works on Ornithology, in Special Bookcase, etc., the property 
of A. F. Bassett, Esq., Henley Manor, Crewkerne, Somerset, and 
other properties, including Letters and Manuscripts relating to the 
French Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte; Indian and Persian 
Drawings; Books on Ballooning and Aeronautics; First Editions 
of the Works of Charles Dickens; French Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century, etc. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 
LUZAC & CO, 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 


New and second-hand, thousands in stock. 
LUZAC’S ORIENTAL LIST, a bibliography of current literature concerning 
the East, published quarterly. Annual subscription, 3s. post free. 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 (opposite the British Museum). 














B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., 
50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 





TWO NEW CATALOGUES, 


No. 170. Works relating to Classical Antiquity, 
chiefly from the Libraries of the Jate J. L. Strachan 
Davidson, Master of Balliol, the late Herbert P. Richards, 
M.A., and other Scholars recently deceased. [Now ready. 


No. 17). The Library of the Jate Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
Dean of Norwich, including a considerable section of books 
in English Literature, Shakespeariana, etc. [Nearly ready. 











OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half 

prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 

fine stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 

W. &G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Lectures 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSE of FOUR ADVANCED LECTURES on “THE 
LITERARY INDEBTEDNESS OF AMERICA TO 
ENGLAND ” will be given by Professor William B. Cairns of the 
University of Wisconsin,at King’s College, Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. 
on June 1, 3, 8 and 10. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 

Litt.D. Admission free. Syllabus obtainable on application. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


XFORD.—A Summer School on “ Aspects of Contemporary 
Theology ”’ will be held at Oxford, July 26 to August 6, 
embracing about 40 lectures and classes on the Philosophy of 
Religion, Biblical Study, Comparative Religion, Sociology, Science, 
&c. The Lecturers will include Professors G. A. Cooke, P. Gardner, 
F. Soddy, Principals Selbie and Jacks, Professors L. D. Barnett, 
C. H. Herford, J. H. Muirhead, A. W. Peake, A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, J. A. Thomson, V. Amundsen (Copenhagen), B. W. 
Bacon (Yale), Paul Sabatier (Strasburg). Fee 1. For tickets and 
other information apply to Mr. Basit BLACKWELL, M.A., 50 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
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CHATTO&« WINDUS 


Latest Publications 
MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. An original and entrancing novel ; a sequel to Bernard Shaw’s play “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession.” ‘‘The sparkle and allure of the book is its lively and its witty casualness. ‘ 
Four hundred pages of sheer delight.”—Sketch. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. “Mr. Chesterton at his best.”—(Cambridge Review. ‘‘ Delights as much by its humour 
as it stimulates thought through the originality of its presentation.”—Trwth. Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


LEDA 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY, Author of “Limbo.” “Mr, Aldous Huxley has written an exceedingly beautiful poem.”’ 
—The Spectator. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. SECOND IMPRESSION. Also a Special Edition limited to 150 copies, all 
of which have already been sold to the booksellers. 125. 6d. net. 


THE GOLF SWING 


By DARYN HAMMOND. An exposition of the Ernest Jones method, With 63 specially made illustrations. 
** Plainly written and well illustrated.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘Should be added to the golfing library of players 
and clubs.” —Glasgow Herald, Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net, 


AURELIA 


By ROBERT NICHOLS. New Poems containing a remarkable sonnet-sequence, Cr, 8vo. 5s. net, Also @ Special 
Edition limited to 100 copies, all of which have already heen sold to the booksellers. 125, 6d. net. 


PASSENGER 


By HELEN DIRCKS, author of “Finding,” “Neatly turned and gracefully expressed lyrical poems,’’—Scotsman, 
“Her touch of humour is genuine.”—Odserver. Pott. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Shortly 
DAISY ASHFORD: HER BOOK 


Containing the remaining novels of DAISY ASHFORD: “A Short Story of Love and Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Leslie 
Woodcock,” “Where Love lies Deepest” and “The Hangman’s Daughter”; also “The Jealous Governess” 
by ANGELA ASHFORD. With a Preface by DAISY ASHFORD. Cr. 8vo, 7s. net. 


FROM THE LOG OF THE VELSA 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. A record of yachting cruises in Holland, the Baltic and East Anglia. With a 

frontispiece in colour by the Author and 50 illustrations in colour, half-tone and line by E. A. RICKARDS, 

Feap. 4to. 18s. net. Also @ Special Edition limited to 100 copies, all of which have already been sold to the 
booksellers. 318. 6d. net. 
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